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Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade — established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 


Ir your watch needs attention take it 
to a careful and reliable jeweler. You 
may have had experience with careless 
work, and in any event you will appre- 
ciate the fact that the best is none too 
good. I aim to do nothing but the 
most careful and accurate work, and as 
my customers remain with me from year 
to year I am satisfied that they get as 
good attention as could be had elsewhere. 
My prices are reasonable 


If your watch needs regulating or setting bring it to 
me. I will charge you nothing for the service. 


WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER. 


V. L. Berry, 22 S. Second St., 


Phila. 


Christmas i is Coming 


Amateur Photographer, you can 
put your summer picture-taking to ac- 
count by making your own gifts, 
which will be doubly dear to the re- 
cipient because of the association. 


Esther M. Thurber, 1221 Arch Street, 
Photographic Specialist, 
will tell you—show you, how. 


Work for amateurs a special care. 





H. C. BODEN and CO. 


HAVE REMOVED 
TO THEIR NEW OPTICAL STORE 


1302 Walnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


JOSE PH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, i 
623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
Ovriczs : { Ainbler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Rnatang in escertantied and ita counties. 


OR RENT.—ON FAVORABLE TERMS, A DE- 

sirable farm in Chester Co., in Friends’ neighbor- 

hood. For full particulars, address R. A. K., care of 
FRienps’ INTELLIGENCER. 


ANTED.—A NEAT, RELIABLE WOMAN, AS 
working housekeeper in a quiet family of two. 
Wages $3.50. Address L., 1520 Vine Street. 
Wart ED.—THREE OR FOUR UNFURN- 
ished rooms within five squares of 12th and Gir- 
are Ave.,with or without board, for three adults employed 
during day. State full particulars. Address C. +3} ; 
INTELLIGENCER Office. 


WANTED.—A STRONG COUNTRY GIRL OF 

good home training to cook and assist with house- 
work and washing. Permanent home and kind treat- 
ment. In replying state age, previous employment, 
wages desired, references, and enclose photograph. 
Address No. 161, INTELLIGENCER OFFICE. 


ANTED.—SITUATION AS CLERK, OR 

salesman, by a Friend ; best references ; extended 

experience, incluaing Western States. Address No. 160, 
this Office. 


ANTED.—TWO PERMANENT BOARDERS 

in asmalladultfamily. Large, sunny room, with 

city conveniences. Terms reasonable, references ex- 
changed. Box 109, Hatboro, Pa 

INTER BOARD AT SOUT H. —IN THE BLUE 

Ridge Mountains at Hendersonville, N. C., eigh- 

teen miles from Asheville, you will find a bracing climate 

free from the mountain fog. A good nothern table. 

Kind treatment in a Friends family. No tuburculosis 

patients taken. 

Address MRS. C. E. SATTERTHWAIT. 

L7ANT ED. —QUART ERLIES I, 2, AND 3» OLD 

Testament Series 1 Postage will be refunded. 

Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 140N. 15th St., Phila. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Terms, 
for transients. $1.50 a day. Address SARAH R. 
MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 1920 H St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


PARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 

can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
$t.50 a . oe. Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
Street, , Washington, D. C. 


THE KATHLU, 
1126 CenTrRAL Ave., Ocgan City, N. J. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


HE ae Van 


New York Ave., WasuincGron, D. C. 
Room ont oard, single or en suite, furnace heat. 
Transients accommodated Very convenient to car 
lines. Special winter rates. 
Proprietors, HAWLEY & CO. 


EOLA COTTAGE, 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA, 


is now open for guests. Address, H.T. PAUL, Box 748, 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA. 








‘THE AQUARILLE, OPen att THE Ear 
Ocean Env or TENNESSEE AvzE. * 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heateod sun ae, home-like 


and comfortable. Speciai winter rates 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


THE PENNHURST, 
MicwiGan Avenus, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Second house from Beach. the entire year. 
Elevator to street level. JAMES HOOD. 





Boox.et iam, 





To caliomia don, 29, 60 cys, $435.00. 


Stopping at points of interest from Las Vegas, Grand 
Canon, Arizona, to San Francisco, Salt Laketo Denver. 
Inquire of R.B. NICHOLSON, 523 Cooper Street, 
Camden, N. J 


What the Whitman Poet says this week 


THERE are many good, but only one best, 
And for breakfast or tea, let us here suggest, 
Use only the drink which has stood the test, 
Which is Wu1tMan’s Breakfast Cocoa. 
| Always ask for Wuitman’s It costs only 25c. a can. 
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What Magazines Wil 


| You Take in 1901? 


Why Not Take The Best? 


For Grown Folks#@33—x 


THE CENTURY. 


THE CHRISTMAS 
CENTURY. 


A Revelation in Color Printing. 
Opening Instalment of 


A PANORAMA OF THE 
ee 


Text by Aucustine Birrecr, M. P 
Pictures by ANDRE CASTAIGNE 


HER MOUNTAIN LOVER. 


Second instalment of a Transat 
lantic novel by HAMLIN Gar- 
LAND, begun in the November 
number (offered free to new sub- 
scribers, see below). 


CHRISTMAS STORIES. 


‘*Broken Wings,’’ by 
James (illustrated). 

‘“*The Lace Camisole,’’ by L. B. 
Watrorp, author of “The Baby’s 
Grandmother,” *‘ Mr. Smith,” etc. 

‘*A Hired Girl,’’ by Epwin Asa 
Dix, author of *‘ Deacon Bradbury.”’ 

‘“*Ghosts Who Became Famous,"’ 


a Christmas fantasy by CAROLYN 
WELLS 

‘“‘While the Automobile Ran 
Down,’’ a Christmas extravaganza, by 
CuHarves Batre ct Loomis, illustrated 
by F. Y. Cory. 


HENRY 


HERE is not the slightest 
doubt in the mind of any 

one who keeps track of modern 
magazine literature that THE 
CENTURY MAGAZINE is the best 
in the world. It was begun 
thirty years ago; it took the 
first place among illustrated 
magazines at the start, and, 
though in no branch of industry 
or art has competition been 
keener, it has kept that place for 
all its thirty years of life. It is 
thoroughly representative of 
American ideas. It has worked 
directly to develop American 
art and literature. In 1g01 it will 
be a better magazine than ever. 
FRE On and after the issue of the December 
(Christmas) Century, we will send the 

August, September, October and November num- 
bers (containing the first four instalments of ‘‘The 
Helmet of Navarre’’) free of charge to any per- 
sons who will subscribe to THe Century for one 
year, beginning withthe December number. Re- 
mit $4.00, the yearly subscription price, and get 
SIXTEEN NUMBERS FOR THE PRICE OF TWELVE. 


Remit by check, draft, money-order or express 
order. Cash should be registered. 


St. Nicholas, for Young Folks. 


HIS POPULAR MAGAZINE for boys and girls was never 


as good as it is to-day. 


Besides a splendid list of serials 


and short stories, illustrated articles, etc., the new departments 


will be a great feature. These 


are 


“Books and Reading,” in which 
boys and girls are helped towards 


good taste in literature. 


‘*Nature and Science,”’ 


which answers all questions 
children ask about natural thi 
The editor understands boys 


that 
ngs. 
and 


girls and knows just how to reply 


to their queries. They write to 
from all quarters of the globe, 
he is glad to answer; and in 


him 
and 
the 


‘“St. Nicholas League,” an organi- 
zation of the readers of the maga- 
zine for mutual improvement, prizes 


are offered for the best drawi 
photographs, compositions, etc. 
dren send in is surprising. 

If St. Nicnotas is not in your home, and 
cription price, $3.00 per year; 25 cents a copy. 


give November and December numbers free wi 
1901, if sent at once. 


ngs, - 
Some of the work that chil- 
if there are children there, it ought to be. Sub- 


The volume begins with November. We will 
th a year’s subscription, beginning with January, 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


¥ 

‘“DEACON BRADBURY,” Edwin Asa Dix's 
novel of New England life, is one of the stories 
that is being widely disputed over by critics. Some 
consider it a second ‘‘ David Harum,”’ while other: 
believe that the likeness to ‘‘ David Harum"’ does 
not exist, and that the book should be considered 
as athing apart. Mr. Francis Bellamy, writing ot 
it in the Criterion recently, placed it among the six 
best books of the year—‘‘ I do not know but that | 
should call it among the best three.”’ 

The Deacon is one of those distinctively original 
characters which can be met with only ina New 
England town. The spiritual conflict which the 
book describes has a Puritanic intensity. 
in its seventh edition. 


It is now 


*_* 
* 


AMONG all the books put forth for this holiday 
season, none will be more popular than Ernest 
Seton-Thompson’'s ‘‘ Biography of a Grizzly,’ for 
it is not only a charming story, but it is published 
in such attractive form, with its marginal illustra 
tions and full-page pictures in tint, that it is a most 
attractive Christmas gift. It is understood that 
Mrs. Seton-Thompson has a great deal to do with 
the arrangement: of type, etc., of her husband's 
books. 

** 

READERS are apt to enjoy a book that has 
something in it of the author's biography, espe- 
cially if the author is as well-known as Dr. Weir 
Mitchell, of Philadelphia. His last book, ‘‘ Dr. 
North and His Friends,’ is in no way an autobi- 
ography, yet Dr. North is undoubtedly the medium 
through whom Dr. Mitchell relates many of his 
most remarkable experiences and impressions. 

Dr. Mitchell's famous romance of the Revolution, 
*‘ Hugh Wynne,”’ has just been issued for the first 
time in a single volume. It was originally put forth 
in two volumes at $2, and latera sumptuous “ extra- 
illustrated’ edition was issued at $5. The new 
edition contains twelve pictures by Howard Pyle, 
with a new and very striking cover. 


*_* 
* 


AFTER reading Capt. Joshua Slocum's “‘ Sailing 
Alone Around the World,”’ Sir Edwin Arnold wrote 
in the London Daily Telegraph: ‘‘ It is the most 
extraordinary book in its way ever published. 
Certainly nothing put forth in recent years has had 
such a world-theme."’ 

Captain Slocum made the trip around the world 
alone in a small sloop (forty feet over all), and he 
recounts the story of his journey with much droll 
humor. The book is attractively illustrated. 

+* 

MR. ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE’S story, 
‘The Bread Line,"’ is one of wholesome humor 
and involves a pleasant romance. Some newspaper 
men and artists decide to start a weekly for the 
whole family without capital, and furthermore 
make up their minds that its circulation shall reach 
a million during the first year. They call the paper 
‘The Whole Family,’’ and the reader must be 
referred to the book itself if he would learn the 
success of the enterprise. 

*,* 

MISS GERALDINE BONNER is well known 
upon the Pacific coast as a writer of great promise. 
“Hard Pan,"’ her first novel, gives sufficient evi- 
dence that the author merits the praise that she has 
received from every section of the country. The 
book is one of undoubted worth and it has been 
said of it that it does for San Francisco society 
what Mrs. Harrison has done in some of her books 
for the society of New York. 


It costs $1.50. 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 


L. 
So long as the Christian conscience sleeps, we cannot 
expect tts tdeals to find adequate expression in national 
policy. The Church of Christ is unfaithful to her trust, 


if she does not comfort the world with the teaching of her 
Master. 
From the Address issued by London Yearly Meeting, 1900. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

THE GREATEST OF THESE. 
I. Corinthians, Chapter xiii. 
WIspoM shall fail,—narrow its sphere ; 

Tongues of seraphic sweetness found 


Shall cease, nor more make glad the ear 
Of those who hang upon their sound. 


The prophet’s word, e’en this shall fail, — 
And learning ; be it wise, profound, 

It’s circuit but this shadowy vale, 
Shall vanish and no more abound. 


Wealth, riches, bounty’s laden hands, 
Shall but the earth-worn toiler bless ; 

Faith, hope, this life’s encircling bands 
In sight shall end, and joyousness. 


But love, that suffereth, is kind, 

That bears, believes, that hopes, prevails, — 
Blest midst the lauded three we find 

This, this, the gift that never fails. 

M. ALICE BRown. 


“LAUNCH OUT INTO THE DEEP.”! 
BY ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 
Ir chanced one day that Jesus found himself in a press 


of people crowding about him for the “ word of God.”’ | 
They were beside Lake Gennesaret where two fisher- | 
men: had anchored their boats after a night of fruitless | 


toil. He entered into Simon’s ship andasked him to 


face to face with the waiting crowd. When his mes- 
sage to the people was ended, he said to Simon, 
‘Launch out into the deep and let down your nets 
for a draught.” 


theless, at thy word,” he said, ‘‘I will let down the 
net,” 
the net brake, and they feared that both ships would 
sink under the burden of their success. 


Did you observe how the Great Teacher took them | 
away from the shallows, and bade them “ launch out | 
Was this a secret of his own life— | 


into the deep”’ ? 
that he left the shallows for the depths? I think this 
lesson is clear in every chapter of his life. In that 
first visit to Jerusalem, when he was twelve years old, 


1’ Read to students of Swarthmore College, Twelfth month 9, 1900. 





| into the deep.”’ 
| deeps is always to be made. 


| bly by shiftlessness and intemperance. 
| children and youths in these human herds, born to a 


| home of one room for ten or a dozen persons to sleep 
Simon was hopeless, because they | 


had toiled all night and had taken nothing ; ‘“ Never- | 





of returning pilgrims, and how his father and mother 
sought him sorrowing, to find him, not in the bazaars 
of Jerusalem which would promise great attractions 
to the little lad from the carpenter’s shop ; but with the 
doctors of the temple, ‘“‘ both hearing them, and ask- 
ing them questions” concerning the deep things of 
God! Hetaughtthis lesson in that home in Bethany, 
the home of the two sisters and brother whom he 
loved. Martha’s thought, generous and unselfish 
without doubt, was the service tothe outward man,— 
what food and drink she should prepare for him. 
And she made complaint to him that her sister Mary 
did not enough help her. Mary sat at the feet of 
Jesus and “‘ heard his word.’’ To Jesus, whose soul 
was charged with a message to the souls of men, 
what he should eat and what he should drink were 
the unimportant things of his life, and Mary’s listen- 
ing to his message was more than food and drink to 
him. His rebuke to Martha is very gentle, and it 
was really the message ‘“‘ launch out into the deep!”’ 
‘‘ Jesus answered and said unto her Martha, Martha, 
thou are careful and troubled about many things: 
but one thing is needful: and Mary hath chosen that 
good part, which shall not be taken away from her.”’ 
Mary had found the deep places of life, she was 
growing rich toward God. 

The teaching of the Great Master in far away 


| Galilee—this ‘accent of the Holy Ghost,” has lived 


on and on in the world; let us open the inner ear of 
our souls this day, to be bidden by him—“ launch out 
The choice between the shallows and 
It is right for us to 
remember that there are companies of young people 
to whom this language of Jesus would be really an 
unknown tongue. I am thinking first of ‘ prisoners 
of poverty,” literally ‘prisoners,’ not behind iron 


: | bars, but in the degradation of the tenement-house 
thrust out a little from the shore that he might be | 


herds, kept in herds by lack of work or illness ; possi- 
There are 


in, and eat in if perchance they have food; to have 
fever in, to do their sweat-shop work in, or laundry 


| work, if perchance they have work. To such prison- 
And the draught of fishes was so great that | 


ers as these, whose whole life seems the clamor of the 


| body for bread, this message of Jesus could have little 


meaning,—they are chained to the rocks of their 
shallows, as truly as was ever Prometheus fastened to 
his place of torture. It is right for us now and again 
to let our minds pause upon this picture of other 
children ¥and} youths, to feel the sharp contrast be- 
tween their lot and our own. It is mercifully true, 
doubtless, that the misery to them, is not what it 
would be to us suddenly taken from our college 
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setting and thrust into them ; but how pitiful it is that | 
they do not even dream how much is missing from 
their lives. A merciful Father and omn’scent Judge 
has their impoverished lives in his keeping—“ a thou- 
sand years in his sight are as but a day’’—we can 
trust for what we cannot snow / 

But there are not only “prisoners of poverty ” 
held to the shallows of life, there are prisoners of | 
plenty here and there in the world, to whom the mes- 
sage of Jesus isan unknown tongue. ‘To eat, drink, 
and be merry ”’ is a creed that after awhile exhausts 
all the resources of the shallows, and reduces the 
wings of the soul to merest rudiments. If it be 
tragedy to walk the streets in vain seeking for work 
to meet the bare necessities of life, it is paralysis to 
turn aside from stimulating, even exacting work, for 
the enfeebling pursuit of pleasure. ‘If all the year,” 
wrote Shakespeare, ‘‘ were playing holidays, to play 
would be as tedious as to work.” Not only 
“tedious,” it must be added, but crippling in the end, 
as making play impossible, and the daysa dreary 
pursuit of a ‘ will-o’-the-wisp.” For the prisoners 
of povery there is a way out of the shallows; for the 
prisoners of plenty the case is far more hopeless. 

But in a company of college students, particularly 
in this company of college students, the great 
Teacher should find quick ears and responsive souls 
for his message ‘‘ Launch out into the deep!”” No 
prisoners of poverty in this happy company! 
Sweet, wholesome homes in which mother and 
father, working together, have made heavenly places 
for the nesting of the young; homes in which the 
children have been trained in the field perhaps and 
the house to have helping, useful hands; homes in 
which mother and father, craving the best things for 
their children, count all sacrifice for them as joy, and 
keep the mortgage a few years longer on the farm, 
and wear the threadbare coat if need be, and turn 
the gown once more that the children may have the 
high privileges of college life—these are some of the 
homes that have given up their sons and daughters 
to make this blessed company. It cannot be that 
from such homes you will turn a deaf ear to the 
message of Jesus! 

But perhaps you are saying, ‘“‘Can there be any 
shallows in college life? Here are food and drink 
that our parents’ care has secured ; here is a regular 
routine of work that the College Faculty has arrang- 
ed; here are hours of athletic sport and of social 
pleasure provided for our own need; here are times 
set apart for reaching up to God.” And yet, there 
are shallows in college life, and very dangerous these 
shallows may be. You who have lived intimately 
with your father and mother, resting in their judg- 
ment, believing in their wisdom, knowing their faith- 
ful love, change that deep communion for the close 
intimacy of your peers. You exchange maturity for 
immaturity ; you leave fixedness of purpose for the 
impulses of youth; you leave established principles 
of conduct for the shifting standards of youth. You 
find yourself in the new and very real danger that 
you and your peers will gradually set aside the moral 
law which you have lived by with you parents, and 
make for yourself a college code ; that you and your 


peers will in reality, though perhaps unconsciously 
‘** resolve that black is white,’”’ and set out to name 
black things »white. Before you left the farm you 
would have called it a black thing to measure out 
thirty-one and a half quarts for a bushel of grain; 
you would have called it a black thing to go to your 
neighbor’s orchard and steal his fruit; you would 
have called it a black thing to sweep the dust under 
the rug, and leave it there ; you would have called it 
a black thing to live in the house as though you 
were its sole occupant, regardless of the well-being 
of the household. Apply a test to this college life 
and mark your grade, each for himself. Now that 
you are separated from the standards of home, are 
you still calling black things black? Do you go to 
the classroom with dishonest work—not work at all, 
in fact—and look your own soul in the face and say, 
“‘T am doing a black thing, I am a liar, a cheat!”’ 
or do you allow yourself to say lightly, ‘ O, this is 
college ; and we have passed a resolution that here 
black things are white’? Not one father and 
mother represented by this company would have felt 
anxiety on this point for their son or daughter. 
Certainly not! You had been known in the society 
of your parents—you had not been tested in the 
society of your peers. And what will be the effect 
of such association cannot with certainty be foretold. 
College life is of necessity a revelation to the student 
of himself. It cannot certainly be foretold whether 
he will hear and obey the lesson of Jesus to ‘‘ Launch 
out into the deep.” 

We must not dwell in thought upon the shal- 
lows, except to acknowledge their dangers and be 
forewarned. Their satisfactions can be but for a 
moment—they turn to dust and ashes upon our lips. 
The results of other students’ work presented as his 
own may deceive his teacher, but the student does 
not deceive himself, nor can he escape from himself, 
nor can he escape the indelible record in his tell-tale 
eyes. No reiteration of the resolution that black is 
white can ever make it so in the smallest college or 
the greatest university. He cannot play with the 
moral law. ‘Thus saith the Lord” is from ever- 
lasting to everlasting. Blessed indeed is the youth 
who learns this early, and strives to fit his life to the 
unchangeable moral laws ; and when he finds himself 
tempted by other standards, acknowledges to himself 


that here is a weak place in his character that is to be 


persistently trained for strength. 

I have tried to place this danger before you in the 
boldest way, that there might be no possibility of 
missing its real meaning. If you are manly and wo- 
manly enough to justify your parents’ faith in you, 
then they have made no mistake in opening to you 
the noble opportunities of college life. These oppor- 
tunities nobly accepted bear the student “ out into 
the deep.”” They open sources of practical power and 
sources of joy undreamed of in the shallows. You 
will not doubt that power is accumulated in the deep ; 
perhaps it is not so easy for you to believe that youth’s 
insatiable appetite for pleasure can only be satisfied 
there. Your eye is caught by the ripple upon the 
shallows, their gay sparkle—the “jolly fellow” is the 
man you would be, the merry maid who doesn’t care 
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over much whether law and order are preserved—you 
think she is the maid admired and sought for. 
Oftener than not it turns out that such “jolly fel- 
lows”? and such ‘“‘ merry maids’”’ have their seasons 
for shining, but they cannot be depended upon for 
shining in dull weather. Creatures of the shallows 
have no resources from which to keep on shining ; 
they are like rockets that have their uses for very spe- 
cial occasions ; but who would not depend upon the 
tallow-dip rather than the rocket, in the long winter 
evenings that are before us. It is to those who have 
“launched out into the deep” that we must look for 

that splendid enthusiasm that finds joy in every part 
# of life—that shouts and shouts and shouts again upon 
the athletic field ; then, when the next hour calls to 
soberer business, puts on the harness that is to make 
it available for enduring results. 

How can we better help ourselves to obey this 
message of the great Teacher than to keep close to 
Him? Wecan read over and over again the short 
story of his life, and try to saturate ourselves with his 
spirit. The nineteen centuries between His life and 
ours have brought about differences of detail—the 
seamless garment is done away with, life is more com- 
plex ; but that which we name the Christ-spirit is the 
power by which we can be saved from ourselves, and 
become co-workers with God. 


Papers and Addresses at Chautauqua. 
XII. 
EDUCATION OUTSIDE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 
BY CHARLES S. THOMAS, CENTRE COLLEGE, 
DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 


THERE is a growing tendency in popular language to 
restrict the meaning of the word Education by apply- 
ing it merely to the formal instruction of the schools. 
When we read in our biographies that Tennyson was 
educated in Cambridge, Ruskin at Oxford, and Em- 
erson at Harvard, I fancy that we sometimes magnify 
the part which these worthy institutions played in the 
development of these master minds. What of the 
great realm of nature, the world of books, ‘“‘ the voices 
that are in the air’? Every day and every hour 
each individual is being educated, every day he is 
learning some new fact, every day some new phase 
of truth is being presented, and all these impressions 
are crystallizing into character. With the progress 
of the suns we are rising on our dead selves to higher 
things, we are leaving our low-vaulted past by life’s 
unresting sea, and 
‘* Daily with souls that cringe and plot, 
We Sinais climb and know it not.”’ 

The educative forces of the world—educative 
being used in its broad sense—can be grouped under 
five separate institutions: (1) The School. (2) The 
Family. (3) The Church. (4) The State. (5) Society. 

The title of this paper—Education Outside the 
School and College ”—precludes the discussion of the 
first. Taking up the other four in the order given— 
Family, Church, State, and Society—I wish to point 
out some of the chief contributions which each offers 
to the cause of education, allowing special emphasis 
to fall on the varied things that are gathered together 
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under the last division. First, as to the Family. 

Certainly, one of the chief contributions offered by 
the family to the child is a vocabulary. The science 
of pedagogy has endeavored to determine the number 
of words used by the average child of six years of 
age, and, while it is difficult to speak authoritatively 
on such a question as this, the generally accepted 
number is, I believe, about six hundred. This num- 
ber will vary greatly with the environment of the 
child. Well educated fathers and mothers use many 
more words than the poorer educated or illiterate, be- 
cause their ideas are more numerous, and their family 
life more complex. The child who breathes the at- 
mosphere of a cultured home has the advantage of in- 
heriting, not merely a larger bequest, but a richer and 
purer one; he has learned the use of many more 
words, and he has learned to use them with uncon- 
scious correctness. That unfortunate majority who in 
later life has struggled—oftentimes vainly —in right- 
ing the wrongs of provincial linguistic error can ap- 
preciate pathologically the vast importance of the 
early atmosphere of education and culture. 

Aside from this early training in language, the 
child ought to receive in the family his first lessons in 
literature, science, history, religion, politics, art, and 
music. In some families, however, even the rudi- 
ments of none of these important subjects will be 
taught ; so that child can consider himself possessed 
of goodly heritage, whose early instruction in these 
lines is intelligent. Especially in literature can the 
interest of the child be easily aroused. The fairy tales 
that have become classic, the stories of the Bible, the 
simpler incidents of the Iliad—all can be skillfully 
utilized. In science easy experiments can be per- 
formed that will stimulate an ardent curiosity; a 
wisely-worded talk on some star-lit eve of summer 
will create an interest in the wonderful truths which 
the study of astronomy reveals. Indeed, a thousand 
opportunities are open to educated parents to incite 
in the young, vigorous minds of their children a 
healthy, virile curiosity in the undiscovered realm 
about them. The stories that the stones and rivers 
tell, the songs of the birds, the leaves of the trees, the 
blades of grass, local history, the deeds of our Revo- 
lutionary fathers, and the pathetie story of the cruci- 
fied Jesus—all these are themes in which the child 
will take a deep and early interest. 

Here, in the cultured home, the child learns, also, 
his first lessons in esthetics. Music teaches him the 
melody of sound ; painting, the richness and harmony 
of color; sculpture, the perfection of form. In a 
word, his eye and ear are trained in the appreciation 
of the beautiful. While, perhaps, none of us who are 
gathered here to-day would go so far as Keats in the 
extreme zsthetic doctrine set forth in the closing 
stanza of that marvellously conceived “Ode on a 
Grecian Urn” — 

‘* Beauty is truth, truth beauty ; that is all 
Ye know on earth and all ye need to know '’— 
yet all of us must bow in acknowledgment to beauty’s 
tempering, humanizing influence, since its delicate 
reception is a mark of the finer sensibilities of man. 


We can repeat the sentiment expressed by Mrs. 
Browning— 
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‘* The essence of all beauty | call love. 
The attribute, the evidence, and end, 
The consummation of the inward sense 
Of beauty apprehended from without, 

I still call love.’’ 

In the family, then, we see the beginning made, 
and the force of this beginning is never lost. Its 
tendencies may be changed; its promises be unful- 
filled ; its defects partially supplied, but family train- 
ing, for good or bad, never fails. Next to the school 
the institution which best serves to correct these faults 
or develop these virtues is the church. 

While the primary object of the Church has al- 
ways been the guardianship and development of the 
spiritual interests of mankind, she has often found 
that her most effective instrument has been an intel- 
lectual atmosphere. A missionary to India wrote me 
not long since that Christian schools in foreign lands 
were the most potent of all factors in the conversion 
of the heathen. The countless number of denomi- 
national schools in this country—free, as most of 
them are, from strong sectarian bias—have long been 
regarded as the bulwark and palladium of the church’s 
strength. 

Outside of her regularly organized schools, how- 
ever, the church is doing much for the cause of in- 
tellectual education. Mission Sabbath-schools have 
been established in every quarter of our cities, as well 
as in remote rural districts. In many places the 


illiteracy of those attending has demanded a change 
of plan from the regularly organized Sabbath-school, 


and the primary work of the kindergarten and the 
day school has been wisely substituted. Consecrated 
men and women have freely offered their services in 
this humanitarian cause. Through the medium of 
intellectual progress the souls of the little ones have 
finally been developed, and out of the crude and 
mistaken ideas of right and wrong there has evolved 
the priceless treasure of an enlightened individual 
conscience. 

The humanitarian idea has developed further. 
Not content with its efforts among the children, the 
church has lent its strong encouragement to the Col- 
lege Settlement idea, and to such organizations as the 
King’s Danghters and the Neighborhood Guilds. 
From these a mighty influence has gone forth to 
thousands of men and women, whcse intellects have 
been stimulated through the things taught them by 
wise teachers. The mind once aroused, there has 
followed a growth in soul aspiration ; the human clods 
have felt a stir of might, and the intellectual and 
moral atmosphere has been partially cleared of the 
noisome vapors of vice which had shrouded the slums 
in its folds. The Church, to be sure, cannot claim 
all the credit for this movement, but, either directly 
or indirectly, it has been its inspiring genius, and no 
other single force has given to the work the same 
powerful momentum. 

Aside from external manifestations such as these, 
there has always been a strong intellectual and edu- 
cative influence in the Church itself. . Very early it 
encouraged music and art, and thus served as an 
effective teacher in esthetics. The drama, even, owes 
its inception to the desire of the monks to popularize 


the Bible stories. The Catholic Church of the Mid- 
dle Ages, whatever may have been its mistakes, be- 
came the sole repository of learning, and English 
scholars will never cease to regret the wholesale de- 
struction of these manuscripts at the hands of Henry 
the Eighth. In our day thousands of churches, 
Protestant and Catholic, have established libraries, 
which have become centers of intellectual thought of 
the communities. Under the encouragement of the 
Church, missionaries who have gone to foreign lands 
to tell the story of the cross, have returned to give 
graphic accounts of the varied life of these people to 
whom Christian ministration has been offered. Aside 
from mere geographical knowledge, we have learned 
of their crude civilization, their political and social 
slavery, their spiritual poverty—all as strongly edu- 
cative in their effects as the most direct instruction in 


the schools. 
( Conclusion to follow.) 


OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 51.—TWELFTH MonrH 23, 1900. 
OBJECT LESSON. 

GOLDEN TExT.—The word which came to Jeremiah from the 
Lord, saying, Arise, and go down to the potter’s 
house, and there I will cause thee to hear my 
words.—Jeremiah, xviii., 1, 2. 

Read in Class.—Jeremiah xiii., 1-11; xviii., I-g ; xix., I-13. 
WE have had occasion more than once to notice the 
dramatic and pictorial quality in the messages of many 
of the prophets. Isaiah went barefoot and without 
his outer robe for three years ‘‘for a sign and a 
wonder upon Egypt and upon Ethiopia.” (Isaiah, 
xx., 2.) In the sections before us Jeremiah also 
makes use of symbolic action to drive home his 
meaning. In the first case the prophet purchases a 
girdle and puts its on, thereby indentifying it fully 
with himself ; then he proceeds to bury it in a “ hole 
of the rock” at some unknown place called Euphrates. 
After many days he returns, unearths the girdle, and 
presents it as a parable. As it had been close to him, 
even a part of his raiment, and was now useless, so 
the people of Judah and Jerusalem after being close 
to Jehovah were now come to naught. They “ shall 
be even as this girdle.” To the mind of the Anglo- 
Saxon the simile does not seem either close or strik- 
ing ; but perhaps we are not able to judge of the 

workings of the Oriental imagination. 

The second dramatic parable is much clearer and 
more vigorous. We see the potter moulding his clay 
on the wheel. In a moment of carelessness he 
thrusts it awry; but with a touch of his hand he 
brings the clay to its place, or if it is no longer 
suited to the vessel first intended he adapts it to 
another, “‘ as it seemeth good to the potter to make 
it.” Even so with Israel and Judah. If they, or 
other nations, turn aside from the way in which the 
Lord has placed them, yet may they return if they 
are plastic in his hands, and the destruction which 
awaited in due course on their transgression may thus 
be averted. But on the other hand, let Judah plume 
herself on the Lord’s promises of future greatness. 
His promises like his threatenings are conditional. 
If the material on which he works fails him, then 
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shall it not be made to a vessel of honor but shall 
come to destruction. 

The third object lesson given in to-day’s readings 
is the very simple one of an earthen vessel which is 
broken in the sight of the elders as a symbol of the 
destruction which impends upon Jerusalem. (Still 
another very elaborate example of the use of the 
acted parable may be found in Ezekiel, xii. See Vol. 
15, Lesson 4.) 

The use of the parable or story without the 


dramatic accompaniment is to be seen everywhere | 


throughout the Bible. The legendary stories of 
Genesis, drawn from ancient Babylonian or Chaldean 
sources, are introduced for an ethical, not an historic 
purpose. We recall in Judges the parable of the 
trees which chose the bramble as their king ( Judges, 
ix., 6-21). The prophets use it constantly, as in the 
prophecies of Daniel, of Jonah, and the story of Job. 
We need not speak of him of whom it was said: 
‘‘ Without a parable spake he not unto them.” 

All these things may be used to impress upon 
our minds the absolute necessity for fresh and vivid 
illustration in religious teaching. We need it in every 
stage, from the primary class to the adult class; and 
not less do we need it in the teaching from our 
galleries. There is a constant destructive tendency 
among teachers of all kinds, and perhaps especially 
among religious teachers, to fall into habits of speech 
which become little more than routine. I once heard 
an estimable elderly Friend say of one of our minis- 
ters: ‘It is remarkable to me how that man can 
show so much interest in his sermon; I’ve heard him 
give ita hundredtimes.”’ It was not really remakable. 
The preacher had all the fervor of those who “ think 
God's thoughts after him’”’; the form of words in 
which he expressed his emotion was nothing to him. 
Naturally it expressed itself along customary lines. 
But no teacher nor preacher has the right to use 
First-day school or meeting merely as a place where 
he may “ unburden himself.” The fervor, the zeal, 
the enthuiasm is God-sent ; but is not only for him to 
whom it is sent. It is power to be used for the en- 
lightenment and uplifting of others. It must be 
wisely used and directed by the recipient or it is prac- 
tically useless. God supplies us with muscular 
power but he does not walk for us. He gives us in- 
tellectual power but we may waste it. And itis not 
different with that light and leading which he gives 
to men’s souls by which they see truth face to face 
and long to serve the cause of righteousness. The 
longing to serve is not service. We must do our 
parts in the noble partnership which God offers us. 
If he sends us the motive power to teach we must 
strive to find the means of teaching effectively and 
truly. And the experiences of all great teachers 
point to the object lesson as one of the most effective 
means of teaching. It should be a part of our con- 
stant effort, therefore, to see those wonderful and 
beautiful resemblances which make plain the funda- 
mental unity of all nature—the general brotherhood 
of man and beast, tree and flower, land, sea, and 
distant star. 

Nor should we despise the pictorial element with 
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its vivid appeal to our senses. Something to look at 
will often serve to emphasize a lesson in a way impossi- 
ble to merespeech. Especially is it true with children 
that almost every common object, the wayside pebble, 
the growing corn,the nesting bird, can be made a center 
of moral impression ; and such lessons are not always 
valueless even with children of a larger growth. 

It has taken us a long time to separate in our 
minds the pleasing and harmless qualities of music 
from the tradition of the evil and degrading surround- 
ings in which they were hidden two centuries ago. But 
it is not well to give to evil the advantage of presenting 
greater attractions than good so long as these are in 
themselves harmless. The story also, even though 
it be prolonged and becomes the novel ; the dramatic 
presentation, under proper surroundings and directed 
to elevating ends—these, too, must be recognized as 
possible instruments for good and, so far as may be, 
rescued from evil for the cause of righteousness. 


INTELLECT IN RELIGION.—I have plead with you 
to-day for the use of your intellects in matters of 
religion. But then you must discriminate between 
the false and the true. You have no other faculty 
with which to do that necessary work. You cannot 
know that one idea is necessarily true because it 
seems to help you, nor that another idea is false 
because it wounds and seems to hinder you. Your 
mind is your faculty for judging what is true; and 
only by the use of your thoughtful intellect, too, can 
you preserve your faith in the attacks which come 
against it on every side. However it may have been 
in other days, however it may seem to-day, in the 
days which are to come—the days in which the 
younger people who hear me now will live—there 
will be ever-increasing demand for thoughtful Saints ; 
for men and women, earnest, lofty, spiritual, but also 
full of intelligence, knowing the meaning and the 
reasons of the things which they believe, and not 
content to worship the God to whom they owe every- 
thing with less than their whole nature.—[ Phillips 
Brooks. ] 

d¢ 

Two things are implied by the fact that we are 
here, spiritual beings in God’s world: first, that we 
are able to see that which is deeper than what we 
see; and, second, that, since God is helping our 
vision, the deeper it is and the better it is, so much 
the more can we confide in it. The vision which 
without him answering might be visionary, wth 
him answering, is what we call faith—[ Henry Wilder 
Foote. | 

s¢€ 

CHRISTIANITY means to the merchant that he 
should be honest; to the judge it means that he 
should be just; to the servant that he should be 
faithful ; to the school-boy that he should be dili- 
gent; to the street-sweeper, that he should sweep 
clean ; to every worker that his work shall be well 
done.— [ Selected. | 

s¢ 

‘Every blessing we enjoy represents a martyr- 

dom or a suffering somewhere in the past.” 
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THE SEASON’S TEMPTATIONS. 

Ar this time of the year, when almost every one’s 
thought is tnrned in the direction of gifts and giving, 
and we are cited to it as symbolical of the great gift 
to the world of Jesus of Nazareth, there is need that 
we take heed that we stray not away from the truths 
he taught, as well as from the teachings of his 
Apostles. Especially should we try to follow the in- 
junction of the greatest of the Apostles, where he says, 
“let your moderation be known unto all men.” 

The temptations that are presented by the season’s 
trade are almost beyond conception by those who live 
apart from the large centres of business. Each year 
increases the variety, beauty, and expensiveness of 
the things presented, and one must be well fortified 
by a strong and firm obedience to the law of right, in 
order to resist the temptation to extravagant expen- 
diture. 

That giving at this season has its beautiful side no 
one will question, but in common with all of life’s 
pleasures it should be kept in moderation. Too much 
of valuable time and means can be unprofitably spent 
at Christmas time, to the impoverishment of the rest 
of the year. It is no matter for surprise that many 
refrain entirely from participation in it by reason of 
excesses that have caused oppression. We do well 
to keep before us John Woolman’s precept that “every 
extravagance is an oppression somewhere.” 

We feel the concern to thus briefly refer to this, 
trusting that as Friends we are too well established in 
an affirmative answer to our query, ‘‘ Do Friends live 
within the bounds of their circumstances ?” to be led 
astray, no matter what the nature of the temptation. 


AN “UNEASY FEELING.” 

Ir has been awkward from the first for those advo- 
cates of war who profess the Christian faith. They 
could not fail to show that they felt their case to be 
one calling for explanation. Usually, they have used 
some form of excuse, some “ plea in abatement,” or 
have followed some specious and ingenious course of 
reasoning, by which it could be proved that this side 
of a thing is the other side; or that the object which 
appears black under the scrutiny of the senses is 
white when properly explained. 


It now seems that these methods no longer sat- 
isfy; at the recent meeting. of the ‘Church Con- 
gress ’’’ of the Episcopal body,—an unofficial gather- 
ing for addresses, reading of papers, etc.,—Captain 
Mahan, of the United States Navy, courageously took 
the ground that there was no inconsistency between 
War and Christianity, and he proceeded to explain 
that the “uneasy feeling’ which he found was ex- 
perienced by many professing Christians who found 
themselves involved in war-making was quite unjusti- 
fied. In fact, he said, this “ uneasy feeling ” that the 
slaughter and ruin of our fellow men is not altogether 
right is ‘not of Christian origin,’ on the contrary, it 
has been “imported into and imposed upon Chris- 
tianity by those alien to its beliefs.” And he pro- 
ceeded to explain that it was an invention, an impos- 
ture, devised by such wicked and unbelieving persons 
as Herbert Spencer, Frederic Harrison, and John 
Morley. 

For the audience whom we address we assume it 
is not necessary to argue a case like this. To state it 
simply is sufficient demonstration. When those who 
advocate training for war, preparation for it, planning 
for it, the devising of schemes of spoliation, the pref- 
erence of force to conciliation and good-will, come to 
the point of asserting that the idea of the inconsist- 
ency of all this with the teachings of the Divine Ex- 
emplar is an imposture and a deceit, we have indeed 
“come to grips” on the subject, and for those who 
accept the precepts of Jesus as the New Testament 
records them, nothing more need be said. A Friend 
truly may have an “ uneasy feeling” if he finds his 
hands joined with those who are shedding blood, but 
he at least will not deceive himself, or try to do so, by 
ascribing the uneasiness to anything other than the 
voice of Truth itself, within his breast. 

Perhaps it is not to be regretted, on any account 
but his own, that Captain Mahan should thus frankly 
disclose his attitude. He is the author of books 
which have been much read. He has been extolling 
the art of war on the seas as a supreme object of man. 
He has revamped the career of a ‘ hero’’ who added 
to his profession of naval combat numerous acts of 
extraordinary cruelty, and who lived in adultery for 
years. Captain Mahan, whatever his own private and 
personal character may be, is holding up ideals to the 
time in which he lives which are Dead Sea fruit in- 
deed—alluring, perhaps, but bitter and evil, to the 
last degree. When, now, he explains that the mov- 
ings of the world’s conscience, the stirrings of the di- 
vine monitor, are un-Christian and fraudulent, he has 
completely exposed his case, and his pleas may be 
dismissed altogether. 
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WE mention again the matter of the Scripture Lesson 
Leaves for 1901. There will be two regular series, as hereto- 
fore, the Old Testament Series, which will proceed with the 
study of the Old Testament, and complete it by the close of 
the year; and the New Testament Series, which will begin 
with the Book of Acts and proceed into the Epistles. There 
will be 44 lessons (11 in each quarter), in each of these Series, 
instead of 52, as heretofore, recognizing the fact that nearly 
all the schools take a vacation, either winter or summer, and 
that consequently fifty-two lessons are not needed. Both these 
series of Lessons will be numbered, du¢ not dated. 

An additional Series, treating of the texts selected by the 
‘«International’’ Committee, will also be provided. There 
will be 48 of these Lessons, 12 in each quarter, the Review at 
the end of each quarter being omitted. These Lessons will 
be both numbered and dated. 

Circulars were sent out by the Agent of the Committee, 
Eliza H. Worrell, some time ago, to all the schools, asking 
how many Lesson Leaves were needed. Quite a number of 
schools have not yet replied. The attention of Superintend- 
ents is called to the notice given in the Circular that no more 
Leaves will be mailed to any school until it gives information 
of the number it needs. The matter should be attended to 
without delay. 


THERE is a good prospect in Pennsylvania for an earnest, 
coéperative effort to preserve and renew the forests, maintain 
the flow of the streams, improve health and sanitary condi- 
tions, and protect the animal and bird life. A conference 
was held at Harrisburg last week by representatives of the 
State Forestry Association, the Health Board, the Game Pro- 
tective Association, and other organizations, and an agree- 
ment was practically reached for a united effort to enforce the 
laws on the subject. There is a great laxity in many counties 
on the part of those who should protect the forests from fire 
—their great enemy—and reform is much needed. 

The State has now acquired about 100,000 acres of the 
120,000 or more authorized by law for forest reserves. Pur- 
chases will be continued, and no doubt new reserves will be 
established. No other State but New York now owns (na- 
tional reservations excluded, of course), so extensive forest 
reserves as does Pennsylvania. 


BIRTHS. 

ROGERS.—Near Medford, New Jersey, Eleventh month 
15, 1900, to Edward and Anna L. Rogers, a son, who is 
named William D. 

SLAUGHTER.—At Parker, Kansas, Eleventh month 12, 


Ig00, to William H. and Susan L. Slaughter, a daughter, 
who is named Anna Evelyn. 


MARRIAGES. 


FARRON—EVES.—On the evening of Eleventh month 
21, 1900, by Friends’ ceremony, at the bride’s home, the 
residence of Rachel S. Eves and sisters, Millville, Pa., John 
W., son of George and Ella Farron, of Kennett Square, Pa., 
and Mary Amelia, daughter of William C. and the late Mary 
R. Eves, a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held 
at Millville, Pa. 


DEATHS. 
AMBLER.—Twelfth month 4, 1900, Chalkley Ambler, 
aged 60 years ; an attender of Fair Hill Meeting, Philadelphia. 


CLEAVER.—At Friends’ Boarding Home, Norristown, 
Pa., Twelfth’month 9, 1900, after an extended illness, Rebecca 
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Cleaver, formerly of Montgomery, in her 83d year ; a member 
of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 

Interment at Plymouth Friends’ ground. 


ENGLE.—Near Masonville, N. J., Twelfth month 3, 1900, 
Ezra Engle, in his 81st year. Interment at Easton Meeting 
ground. 


FORBES.—At his home at Purcellville, Va., on Second- 
day morning, Eleventh month 19, 1900, Calvin Forbes, in his 
44th year; a member of Goose Creek Monthly Meeting. 

He had borne the cross of ill health from childhood, pass- 
ing through much suffering, but he was always cheerful and 
uncomplaining, and carried the burden unfalteringly to the 
end. During the last two weeks of his life, while slipping 
gradually away from earth, he greeted his family with smiles 
and kind words of welcome always. As the sun rose for a 
new day on earth, his life went out into a glorious new day, — 
a new day where all suffering is at an end. 

‘« Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord ; that they may 
rest from their labors ; and their works do follow them.”’ 

K Bok. 

HOOPES.—At West Grove, Chester county, Pa., Tenth 
month 13, 1900, Charlotta, the relict of Job Hoopes, and 
daughter of Gideon and Sarah Hatton, in the 81st year of her 
age. 

She was a member of New Garden Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. Interment at New West Grove, Chester county. 

Great were the trials which with patience she bore. 

Cc. Ht. 

KINNARD.—At the residence of his son-in-law, Reuben 
M. Mercer, Philadelphia, Pa., Twelfth month 7, 1900, Caleb 
H. Kinnard, in the 88th year of his age; a member of Bir- 
mingham Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

Interment from High Street Friends’ meeting-house, West 
Chester, Pa., in Friends’ Burial Company's grounds. 

ROBERTS.—At his home, in Fairfax county, Twelfth 
month 8, 1900, after a long and suffering illness, Robert 
French, oldest son of Alfred H. and Jean C. H. Roberts, in 
the 17th year of his age. 

SMITH.—On Seventh-day, Twelfth month 8, 1900, Sarah 
Elkinton, wife of Ephraim Smith, and sister of Joseph S. 
Elkinton, aged nearly 69 years ; a useful woman, a member 


| of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia held at 


Fourth and Arch streets. 


STOKES.—At Beverly, N. J., of scarlet fever, Pelletier, 
son of Charles and Helene P. Stokes, aged 8 years. 


MAUD T. SATTERTHWAITE. 


On the 25th of Eleventh month, the Trenton First-day 
school devoted a portion of its time to the death of its former 
members, Susan C. Waters and Maud T. Satterthwaite. An 
account of the valuable life of Friend Waters has been pre- 
viously published in your paper. 

Maud Satterthwaite, though not yet reaching the age of 
forty, was one of the six scholars who attended the Trenton 
First-day school when first organized in 1869, and from that 
day has been a faithful attender and an untiring worker there. 
Some years ago she took a class, which has been an illustra- 
tion, as one of the speakers said, of what can be accomplished 
by a teacher in a First-day school when they have the welfare 
of the class at heart. Her endeavor always to be present if 
possible, though it might require considerable self-sacrifice, 
brought a like response from her pupils, and when the school 
would be small from inclement weather, or from the influence 
of other attractions, this teacher was always complimented 
with a full class, which was rightly termed the banner class of 
the school. This was not due to any accident or bribe 
through prizes, but simply to the honest efforts of this woman 
who not only gave herself up to them in class, but followed 
individuals to their homes, giving them assistance in their 
daily life. 

Though our friend's place will be especially hard to fill in 
the First-day school, her ready and willing hand will be 
missed everywhere, and in the brief time she had been one of 
the managers of the Day Nursery of this city, one of the city’s 
most worthy charities, she had become one of its most use- 
ful members. 
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Maud Satterthwaite stood firmly by the Society of which 
she was a member, and was strenuously opposed to any ac- 
tion which to her mind violated any of the well-established 
principlesof Friends. While her husband and two young sons 
have meta particularly severe loss, as she was a most faithful 
and helpful wife and a loving mother, ever giving her boys 
wise and useful counsel, there are others in this sore hour of 
trial heavily bowed down with grief. Maud was the only 
child of her parents, M. Harvey and Phebe H. Tomlinson, 
who have looked forward to her hands caring for them and 
her words cheering them in old age. The parents and child 
had ever been most congenial, depending one upon another 
to an exceptional degree, and their cross is a heavy one to 
bear. That she who has been so dear, and who has never 
lived away from them but for a short time after marriage, 


should now be taken away when most needed is difficult to | 


explain ; but may their sorrowing hearts feel comforted in the 
thought that they had such a child to send to the world 
beyond. 

As one of the papers prepared for the memorial exercises 
said : ‘‘ Hers was a nature so buoyant and hopeful, so ener- 
getic ana resourceful, that failure and disappointment seemed 
unknown to her atmosphere. We cannot think of death in 
connection with her—shall we not rather think of her as one 


who has left failure and disappointment behind ; as the mortal | 


that has put on immortality, that shall be satisfied to awake in 
the Father's likeness, the sting of death swallowed up in 
victory ?’’ >. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
Tue Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Committee to 
visit ‘‘ the smaller branches ”’ 
Merion 


on First-day, Eleventh month The 


weather was unpleasant, but the attendance was very 


25. 


good in proportion to the number who usually gather | 


there. 


ous Friends keep the life in this once apparently ex- 
piring little body. One friend said that twenty years 
ago he attended the meeting on a bright, sunny day, 
when all nature enticed people out of doors, and there 


were four persons present, but on this cheerless, gray | a a hall Siew g f 
| faults, but to bring us loving words of encourage- 


day there were many times that number, a strong 
evidence of renewed lifeand growth. This, we think, 
is one of the meetings of which it might be truly said, 


that its strength lay not in its membership but in its | ““ . F 
: P _ evidence that God is not unmindful of us, but sent 
| this messenger of his to us with tender, helpful 


members. It is a strong proof of what a very few 
earnest people,—and John William Graham has said, 
he would recommend that there should not be less 
than ¢wo,-—can do in infusing life into a meeting and 
First-day school, the latter being an important factor 
in the one we are considering. 





A word of encouragement and counsel now and | 


then may go a long way towards strengthening the 
hands of these good people, and we would encourage 
those who feel the concern to do so, to be faithful. 


> M..C. 





At Chester Monthly Meeting, at Moorestown, 


returned the minute granted him Eleventh month 8, 
and informed the meeting that he had accomplished 
what he had in prospect (a visit to Southern Quarter, 
etc.), to the satisfaction of his own mind. He was 
away from home seven days, travelled nearly 300 
miles, attended seven meetings of Friends and 


others, one funeral, and visited several families. 


There is something very encouraging and in- 
spiring in the unfailing interest with which a few zeal- 





| 





| meetings at Makefield and Yardley later. 
| held a parlor meeting in Dolington at the home of 


attended the meeting at | 











| Ash gave earnest addresses. 


| Corinthians. 





Salem Quarterly Meeting was held at Woodbury, 


N. J., on the 6th inst. It was scarcely as large as 
usual, and was slow in gathering, yet it was a highly 
favored meeting. Sarah B. Flitcraft appeared in sup- 
plication, and our friend Margaretta Walton minis- 
tered to all hearts in the demonstration of the Spirit 
and with power. Allen Flitcraft and Samuel S. 
The latter revived the 
ancient query, ‘‘Is Christ divided?’’ He referred to 
the divisions in the religious world and in the Society 
of Friends, and called attention to the first part of I. 
The session closed with prayer by 
Rachel M. Lippincott, of Mullica Hill, N. J., after 
which the business was transacted, including arrange- 
ments for holding the next quarter in joint session. 
There was also an encouraging report from the meet- 
ings held last summer at Ocean City. When the 
meeting ended all were invited to partake of a lunch- 
eon served in the upper room of the meeting-house. 
E. W. P. 





John J. Cornell attended Makefield Monthly 
Meeting in Bucks Quarter on the 6th instant, and 
He also 


S. Carey Harvey, and attended meeting in the Meth- 
odist church at Yardley. He visited in a social way 
a number of families composing this meeting, where 
there were aged or invalided members, or families of 
little children, and such as do not seem able to 
attend our meetings. He also attended Falls Month- 
ly Meeting on the 8th. In all of these meetings the 
spirit moved with power, and the message faithfully 
handed forth, met existing conditions ; and the lov- 
ing advice reached the hearts in an unusual manner. 
But in the home visits did the blessing seem to flow 
most abundantly, for he came among us, he said, 
“not to spy out our weaknesses, or hunt up our 


ment.”’ Of this encouragement we stood sorely in 


need in our little meetings, and his visit will long be 
held by us in loving remembrance, as a renewed 


words of comfort. E. 





The company of Elizabeth Lloyd, of Lansdowne, 
Pa., in both a social and a religious capacity, at our 
meeting, First-day school, and Young Friends’ Asso- 


| ciation, last First-day, the oth, was greatly appre- 


ciated. 

Our series of meetings, generally grouped under 
the name of Fishing Creek Half Yearly Meeting, will 
convene next week in the following order: monthly 


| meeting, the 19th, half yearly meeting the 20th, and 
N. J., Twelfth month 6, 1900, William Dunn Rogers | 


youths’ meeting the 21st. 
The presence and participation of visiting Friends 
is always acceptable, and we hope to be remembered 


by such. CORRESPONDENT. 
Millville, Pa. 





The Friends of White Plains, N. Y., will hold 
their next meeting at the residence of Elizabeth B. 
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and Grace A. Capron, 42 Fisher Avenue, Twelfth 
month 23, atelevena.m. Visiting Friends will be 
welcome. =. EK. 


FRIENDS IN MEETING AND HOME. 
LANCASTER AND FISHERTOWN. 


Tue Lancaster Friends’ Association is different in 
many respects from its sister organizations. Its 
membership is largely composed of those who are 
not members of the Society. Most of these are de- 
scendants of Friends, but some have joined the 
Association because they have discovered that the 
principles of the followers of Fox and Penn are in 
accord with their own convictions. The meetings 
have thus far been held in private houses, except on 
one or two special occasions ; but the members are 
looking forward to renting a room for their monthly 
gatherings, believing that outsiders will feel more free 
to come to a public room than to a private house. 

One result of the activity in Lancaster has been 
to arouse the few Friends in the vicinity of Lampeter 
meeting-house (Bird-in-Hand). When the old house 
was burned down, several years ago, a brick building 
was erected in its stead, but this has never been fur- 
nished. A movement is now on foot in Caln Quar- 
terly Meeting to furnish the house, so that appointed 
meetings may be held as way opens, and with the 
hope that meetings for worship will again be held 
there regularly. 

At Fishertown, in Bedford county, there is an ideal 
Friends’ community. The first Friends came here 


in their wagons from Adams county about a century 
ago, over the Philadelphia and Pittsburg pike. A 
log meeting-house was built and the first monthly 


meeting records are dated 1803. Before the monthly 
meeting was established here Friends rode a hundred 
miles on horseback to attend their monthly meeting 
in Adams county. It was not an unusual thing in 
those early days for a mother to ride two hundred 
miles with her babe in her lap to attend Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting. 

The house that now stands on the original site is 
the third building erected on the spot. It is near a 
beautiful spring which forms a lake, covering an acre 
of ground (perhaps more), and this made the place a 
popular resort for young people of all religious de- 
nominations when the quarterly meeting was held 
here in the Sixth month. About ten years ago this 
house, which is two miles from Fishertown, was sold 
to the Dunkards, and a two-story brick building was 
built in the village, in which many of the Friends had 
settled. The second story of the new house is neatly 
furnished as a school-room, and for several years one 
of the members had a summer school here, the public 
school term being open but seven months. He has 
now moved to Bedford, and gone into other business, 
and the school-room has not been used for some 
time. 

The walls of the meeting-room are neatly papered, 
the entire floor is carpeted, and the benches are 
stained. The usual attendance at meetings ranges 
from thirty to fifty or sixty, and the membership has 
remained about the same for a quarter of a century. 
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This is one of the meetings where the outlook is 
good ; there are almost as many minor members as 
adults, and the children cry to go to meeting. It is 
the custom for all the members of the family to be 
present, including the baby in arms. During the 
summer months a First-day school is held, in which 
all are interested. The meetings are generally silent, 
as there has been no minister resident here for several 
years. The other branch of Friends also has a 
meeting in the village ; the membership is small, but 
the workers are zealous. It is pleasant to say that 
the greatest good feeling exists between the members 
of the two branches. 

This Friends’ settlement lies in the valley of Dun- 
ning’s Creek, which is generally known as “‘ Quaker 
Valley.” The nearest passenger station is at Bedford, 
ten miles from Fishertown, though there is a freight 
station five miles nearer. The farms are generally in 
good condition, and much of the land appears to be 
fertile. The price of land varies from five dollars an 
acre for a “‘ mountain farm” to eighty dollars an acre 
for a small farm with good buildings. Many of the 
houses are plain, unpainted, frame structures, but 
most of the Friends have comfortable and attractive 
homes. 

One of the young Friends, with a natural aptitude 
for business, succeeded his uncle as the proprietor of 
the village store. Like other country stores this is a 
popular resort in the evenings, but he allows no pro- 
fane words or obscene stories, and the other resorts 
for idlers in the village follow this good example. 
There is no hotel or saloon in the place, and a drunken 
man is not seen there once in three months. One of 
the Friends entertains commercial men and others 
who desire accommodation over night. 

After running a retail business for two years the 
young merchant branched out into a wholesale trade. 
He conducts the only jobbing business in Pennsy!l- 
vania that is not on a railroad. There are forty- 
seven stores for which his ware-house is the nearest 
base of supplies, and his sales now amount to $75,- 
000 a year. During the four years that he has been 
in business he has not lost twenty-five dollars by bad 
debts. The farmers are all honest, their farms are 
not burdened with mortgages; their religion teaches 
them to go without the things they cannot pay for, 
and they buy for cash instead of running book ac- 
counts at the store. But with all this economy the 
education of the young people has not been neg- 
lected ; though “ without ostentation or vain display,” 
they are refined, well-dressed, courteous, and intelli- 
gent. 

A doctor who lived in Fishertown seven years, 
said when he went away that he only had twenty-five 
cents on his books which he could not collect, but 
that the people were so distressingly healthy that he 
was obliged to go elsewhere to make a comfortable 
living. 

The other meetings belonging to Centre Quarter 
are in Clearfield and Center counties, and three times 
a year the Dunning’s Creek Friends travel from sixty- 
five to ninety miles to attend quarterly meeting ; they 
generally go by rail now-a-days, though they still 
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sometimes drive to Clearfield, staying over night with 
Friends in Altoona, going and returning. It means 
something to be a Friend in these outlying districts, 
and those who make sacrifices in order to attend their 


religious meetings do not find them lacking in spir- 
itual food. 


40 





For Friends Intelligencer. 
THE SMELL AND BEAUTY OF WOODS. 


ONE may pass a lifetime and never notice that pungent 
odor of green forest lumber, fresh sawn from the log. 
It is easiest to acquire this experience by visiting a 
house in building, but there the lumber is already dry, 
or should be, and its smell though fresh and good, is 


faint and but the ghost of the stalwart and resolute 
aroma of the newly-cut tree. 

In the clearing, or better at the saw-mill in the 
woods, the freshly-cut or newly-stacked pile of boards 
discloses its essential life character in generous, satis- 
fying whiffs. People in want of an appetite will find it 
here ever, in the smell of green timber, though it may 
vary medicinally as much as in tone.or character. 

But in variation resides much of its delight and 
the variation is as wide as the list. 

Pine has its well-known aromatic, resinous smell, 
but oak, and especially white and black or Spanish 
oak has, as I remember, with its searching fragrance, 
a sour almost acrid but new and fresh aroma peculiar 
to its kind. 

Cherry has a pleasant individual odor, with a bit- 
ter twang, which one also tastes on the seed of the 
black-heart and wild cherry. One can also notice it 
in rubbing smoothly the varnished surface of the gum 
which exudes from the worm-hole or sun-crack in the 
trunk of the old cherry tree in the yard, and hardens 
there for children. 

The walnut, black and white, have a rare and very 
positive odor, and are woods of choice spirit. The 
hickories have a suggestion of the nut hull, and birch 
and sassafras and spice-wood have each their own 
fragrances, residing largely in bark and leaf and root. 

No art can describe the elusive richness of wood 
ojors of all sorts, and the love of them grows with 
the use, until the sense of smell becomes one of the 
used senses, and lies no longer dormant and employed 
for dinxers merely, but advances to the rank of sight 
as a caterer to the wants of the spirit. It is a great 
mistake for grown people to turn over the woodland 
and the wood-smells to children who range and enjoy 
them with unthinking delight. I sometimes think 
that as to the sweetest uses of the senses many a man 
and woman dies without having lived, and most die 
without having lived fully. C. A. R. 


Chicago. 


One does not need a battlefield on which to prove 
his heroism. The opportunity is offered daily in the 
home, the shop, the office, and the factory. Great 
souls need never be beggars of “ circumstance”’ to 
manifest their quality. They are masters of all con- 
ditions, and respond with equal cheerfulness to all 
demands of daily living.—[Selected. ] 
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FROM WILLIAM BURGESS. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


SINCE my recent arrival in this city I have had an 
opportunity of attending the Friends’ meeting here, 
now held at 570 Harrison street, in Swarthmore Hall, 
an annex to the dwelling occupied by Barclay J. 
Smith and family. When I left the city over three 
years ago we met in the lecture hall of the Y. M. 
C. A. building. Swarthmore Hall is not quite so 
large, but it answers a very good purpose for the little 
band which assembles here every First-day morning, 


and they are generally favored with good spiritual 
exhortations from some of the number, or from 
strangers who may be present. The building is 
located on an elevated position overlooking the city 
and bay, but is easily accessible by the electric trolley 
cars near by, from all parts. 

Although not organized under the jurisdiction ot 
any particular quarterly or yearly meeting, several 
of the attendants are members of some branch of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, while others represent 
different localities, some being members of the other 
branch of Society ; yet all meet in harmony with the 
same great object in view, for social and religious 
communion, and the performance of acceptable 
worship in accordance with the precepts of the Mas- 
ter, under the Christian dispensation. Slight differ- 
ences of opinion on doctrine, or conventional forms 
and customs, which by many seem to be considered 
as dogmas of the church and essential to salvation, 
are not allowed to interfere with that friendly inter- 
course which toleration invokes and true charity 
demands. 

Some of the patrons of this meeting also assist 
in the now sectarian Friends’ Union Sabbath-school, 
held at Sunshine Hall, 934 Harrison street, every 
First-day at 3 p. m., and this place is also the head- 
quarters of the “Silent Workers,” who are doing 
good service among the children of that portion of 
the city. They publish a neat little paper monthly, 
called Zhe Dinner Pail. The kindergarten department 
is well patronized, and the enclosed slip from one of 
the evening papers will show the marked interest 
manifested at the recent Thanksgiving dinner given 
for the benefit of 124 of these young children, with 
many of their parents. Other departments receive 
due attention from interested persons, young and old, 
who volunteer their services, and much good has no 
doubt been accomplished in this philanthropic enter- 
prise, for the benefit of the young people in the line 
of moral training, good example, and the restraining 
influences of well organized effort and Christian en- 
deavor. 

The isolated Friends are always pleased to have 
the friendly calls and counsels of visitors from old 
homes and associations, while thus engaged in relig- 
ious service, or in a cooperative and fraternal work 
for the spreading of gospel truth, and in aid of the 
uplifting forces for the redemption of depressed hu- 
manity. Ww. BurceEss. 

San Francisco, Eleventh month 30. 
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FROM THE HOWLAND SCHOOL, VA. 


Editors Fr1gNDs’ INTELLIGENCER : 


CAN you spare space for a brief mention of our work 
among the colored people in this part of Virginia? I 
say colored, but a white child would be admitted on 
equal terms, did he desire it. 

Our school opened the first of Tenth month, with 
a very fair attendance for this busy season of the year. 
Besides our country children, a number from other 
neighborhoods, four and five miles away, are coming, 
who usually attend the public school, until we may, 
have to limit the number, to leave room for our own. 
All within walking distance go back and forth each 
day, but so many wished to come from other counties 
that we have opened our teachers’ home, or annex, 
as a kind of overflow institute to accommodate and 
furnish rooms where girls can bring provisions, cook, 
study and do their own housekeeping. This gives 
opportunity for training in domestic science, which 
they need. They have black-board exercises every 
week on subjects of importance to them, but it is not 
like practical demonstrations. This line of their edu- 
cation I am greatly interested in, as it must be the 
pivot on which their success in life depends. 

Last year we had a new teacher, Miss Debbie 
Young, of Philadelphia, added for the primary and 
kindergarten work, but largely primary, who proves 
both willing and efficient, and as music is recognized 
as one of the essentials in kindergarten work, a new 
organ came as an accompaniment. The colored isa 
music-loving race, and they are greatly pleased with it, 
and as each mother brings her daughter she says, 
‘‘T wants her to take it all—the books, the music, and 
the sewing!” I think they recognize the advantage 
of an eight months’ school over a three months, 
often taught indifferently in the public schools. 

We hope another year to see added to our school 
the fourth department, that of shoe-making or cob- 
bling. Taught by a young woman of their own color, 
this will give both boys and girls a chance. We 
greatly regret the inability to teach the boys useful 
trades,—carpentering, black-smithing, or one of the 
many useful things that we daily see the need of, but 
which so few of the colored are skilled in. 
teacher of advanced classes in literature has taught 
here for several years quite successfully. 

But we, the teachers, are only instruments in the 
work. We acknowledge a power behind the throne 
in the school’s founder, Emily Howland, whose inter- 
est has never flagged in all the thirty-three years of 
its existence. We hope her strength and health for 
thirty-three years longer will hold good. 

Last, but not least, in helping to make the 
‘‘ wheels go ’round,” is our store-room of old clothing 
that our kind Northern friends furnish us. Its value 
cannot be reckoned in dollars and cents,—providing 
shoes for the bare feet, warm clothing for the thinly 
clad, etc. We charge a little for them, and in that 
way furnish means for our sewing department. In 
extreme cases of sickness or misfortune, we help them 
over a hard place—but the object is not to give where 
it can be avoided. A. Mz S. 

Heathsville, Northumberland Co., Va. 
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The First-dav School. 


OBJECT LESSONS IN TEACHING.' 
BY CHARLES M'’DOWELL, M. D., NEW YORK. 


THE discussion thus far this evening has shown very clearly 
that the feeling of the meeting is that the teaching in our First- 
day schools should be a practical matter, and that the children 
should take their part in such teaching. Asa helptothis end 
I would suggest the further thought, that the teacher should 
always endeavor to put himself or herself in the place of the 
child—to look at things from the stand-point of the child. 


There is nothing which will help the teacher more to do this 
than that love, that kindliness, that desire to serve, which so 
many of the speakers have emphasized. 

In getting the child to work with us in our teaching we 
must remember one thing; some of our children become 
accustomed to being talked a/, and thus acquire a habit of 
listlessness and inattention. This will not happen where the 
methods mentioned earlier in this meeting have been used. 

As a further help in the same direction, object lessons will 
be of advantage. Our friend Edward Cornell has been very 
successful in holding the attention of his First-day schcol by 
means of objects of the simplest kind. When we remember 
how difficult it is for most grown-up people to use words small 
enough, and ideas simple enough to hold the attention of a 
single class of little children, we see that it is far more difficult 
to keep the attention of an entire First-day school made up of 
children of different ages. We were all very much interested 
last evening in the lecture of Professor Barton, yet 1 do not 
believe that many of us could give even a few of his exact 
words, but every one of us carries in his mind a picture of the 
professor, as he stood here with the blackboard behind him, 
and of the diagram upon the blackboard. And some of us 
were interested in that diagram, before the speaker reached it 
in his discourse, and were wondering what part it would take. 
This shows not only that impressions made upon the sense of 
sight help us to remember, but also that we all have a certain 
amount of curiosity—which curiosity the children have in a 
more keen sense than we. 

Now when Edward Cornell holds up an object before his 
school, if that object is an unusual one, the children are curi- 
ous to know what itis. If it is an ordinary object, they are 
still curious, because they wonder why he has chosen it. He 
has gained their attention. The child attends and begins to 
think. Although the inference drawn by him may not always 
be the one the teacher desires, still the mere fact of the atten- 
tion gained is a great step in the right direction. And the 
experience of our friend has been that with these simple 
objects he has been able to impress the deepest and most 
important lessons upon the children. 

In our exercises this evening I shall endeavor to show that 
the objects may be ordinary, and that it may be wise to select 
common things. In the giving of this lesson, we may 
remember a few of the injunctions which we have already 
heard this evening. With the view of keeping the children 
in close touch, let us ask questions that will cause them to 
think, and work out in their own minds as much of the lesson 
as possible. 

Our friend Jane Rushmore has brought up the fact that we 
are going to attempt an object lesson, without children. It 
will have to be one-sided, I confess. We shall have to 
imagine the children. 

The first lesson is one suggested by Edward Cornell, and 
the object is a small piece of stone, rounded, or a pebble. 
He asks the children, What is this? 

They answer, a pebble. 

He asks about the shape of the pebble. 

They say it is round, smooth, etc. 

Has it always been round and smooth? 

It will take a number of questions to get at the truth that 
this pebble was once a rough, irregular piece of stone. It 
may take many questions to bring out the fact that it existed 
for many years ; that the pebble is older than they, or their 





1 At the Chautauqua Conference. Remarks revised for printing. 
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grandfathers, that it existed before the Revolutionary War, 
before the discovery of America, before the time of Jesus, even 
long before this country was covered by ice and snow. 
Bringing out these ideas, and the fact that it was oncea 
rough stone, you can also get them to think out how, by the 
action of water and ice and other stones, its rough corners 
were slowly worn away and the surface of the stone made 
smooth and round. If necessary, show them a rough piece of 
stone that has begun to grow smooth. 

What is the application of this lesson? Ask the children 
how they can compare the pebble to themselves. And by 
leading questions the children may be made to say that in 


the beginning our character is more or less rough ; that it has | 


angles and rough edges, and is more or less disagreeable. 
Then you ask, What are some of the rough places and sharp 
angles? One of the worst of the angles is selfishness. You 
ask for another, and may get for answers ill-temper, anger, 
impoliteness. Then the teacher will say that if the character 
be made of the right material, if it is firmly knit and well 
mixed by the rubbing of this individual against the waves of 
life, and by the rubbing and polishing against his fellows 
these rough places will be worn off and the final result bea 
well rounded character. The questions may be modified in 
many ways, and other lessons impressed by the same object. 


I shall pass on to something more elaborate. 
the children what this is. 


Cornell’s summer. 


You ask 
It is oneof the trophies of Edward 
Of course, in the beginning, you will tell 
where this bird's nest came from, that it is a nest of the little 


IN‘! 


| 


| Copperfield.”’ 
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Educational Bepartment. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
On Sixth-day evening, the 7th inst., Charles F. Underwood, 


| of New York City, gave pleasure to a large audience of stu- 


dents and friends of the college by his readings from ‘‘ David 


Parrish Hall was filled to overflowing, and 
the entertainment was much enjoyed, 

The two prizes of $25 each, offered for the young men’s 
and young women's contests in extemporaneous speaking, 
have been renewed this year. The date of the contests has 
not been fixed. Each prize will be divided, as was done last 
year, into three, of $12, $8, and $5 each. 

The students’ Bible Class, at their last meeting discussed 
the subject, ‘‘ Man’s Duty to God.’’ Elizabeth Sutton acted 
as leader. 

The arrangement of the college catalogue for the current 
year has been practically finished, including considerable 
changes in some of the courses of study. They will affect 


| chiefly the Arts and Letters courses, giving the former scme- 


summer yellow bird, that it had reared its family, that it was 


done with the nest, and had flown away to another climate. 
You will then ask the children what the nest is made of. 
They will answer that it is made from hair, wool, cotton, bits 


iously joined together ; that the birds have selected a favorable 
place with five little twigs coming together, and the edges of 
the nest are glued to the branches or twigs. 


may ask the children if one of them could make such a nest. 


Then the teacher | 


He may tell them that although they could not make such a | 


nest, they could learn to make something like it; they could 


learn by patience to make something very much better, and | 


more useful ; in time the child with its superior abilities and 


the helps which it may get might even make a nest better 
than the bird. Besides the lessons of patience and persever- 
ance in work, other lessons may be drawn from it, but I will 
not stop for more to-night. 

I shall endeavor to show one other lesson, —one devised by 
our chairman, Herbert Worth. 
children a piece of card-board, and asks them, ‘‘ What is the 
color of this piece of paper?’’ And achild promptly answers 
that it is red, or whatever it may be. The teacher then says 
that to him it does not appear red, it seems to be white, and 
possibly, if the child looked at the paper from where the 
teacher is standing, it might not appear to be red. From this 
side it may be another color. This is the case, the card being 
red on one side and white on the other. The teacher may 
then relate the old story of the shield of gold and silver and 
the two knights, each one seeing a different side, etc. From 
this a number of thoughts may be drawn, showing how every- 
one does not look at everything in precisely the same way, 
that our environment is different, that we should remember 
also that like this little piece of paper, a thing may have more 
than one color, and one thing may involve both good and 
bad. Most of us people are more or less mixtures,—one 
person may see only the good, while another looking at the 
same thing will see only the wrong ; so the child should try 
to look at things from every side, should try to be impartial, 
should try if possible to see the truth and be tolerant. 


Visirs To First-DAY SCHOOLS. — The Committee on 
First-day Schools of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, at the 
meeting on the 8th instant, adopted a plan for visits to several 


schools. The members of the committee are divided into 
‘*sections’’ of three or four each, and the schools into 
‘*groups"’ of an equal number. It is expected that each 


school will be visited at least once during the year by some 
member of its section, in an official capacity. The list of 
schools and members, showing the assignments, was ordered 
to be printed on a slip for members’ use. 


Herbert holds up before the | 





: . E | and several students recently. It 
of thread, hay, straw, feathers, etc., which have been ingen- | 


what more modern language work. 
Latin will also probably be added. 

Mrs. Dr. De Garmo has been in the village recently, as 
the guest of Mary W. Kent. 

The annual Shakespeare recital of the Senior class will be 
held in Parrish Hall on Seventh-day evening, the 15th inst. 

An interesting experiment in determining the variation of 
a magnetic needle during the day was made by Prof. Hoadley 
was necessary for the 
needle to be watched continuously for twenty-four hours, 


which was done by the students in relays. The results 
showed interesting variations. * 


A course in beginners’ 


GEORGE SCHOOL. 


Ata recent meeting of the Young Friends’ Association 
Henry W. Wilbur, of New York City, delivered a forcibleand 
instructive address on the subject of Temperance, dwelling 
especially upon the work that should be done by the younger 
members of the Society of Friends. 


On Seventh-day evening, Ist instant, the Penn and the 
Whittier Societies held a joint meeting; the programme in- 
cluded orations, recitations, and the paper, closing wlth a 
number called the ‘‘ Artist's Reverie’’ ; the pictures repre- 
sented a variety of historical and legendary subjects, and 
were very enjoyable. 

At our Fourth-day evening meeting, Eleventh month 29, 
Enoch Hannum, of West Chester, and Mordecai T. Bartram, 
of Willistown, were present, and spoke encouragingly to the 
students. Fourth-day evening, Twelfth month 5, John J. 
Cornell, of Baltimore, spoke impressively on the Christian life. 

Dr. William H. Glasson was one of the instructors at the 
recent Teacher's Institute, at Southampton, Bucks county. 

The faculty of the School was well represented at the 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, recently 
held at the University of Pennsylvania. 

The general health of the school from the beginning of 
the term has been especially good. 

A plan for the enlargement of the school library is under 
consideration. It is probable that the work will be done in 
the near future. Accessions to the library have made addi- 
tional shelf room for books necessary. The number of stu- 
dents reading and work- ing in the library is also so large 
that additional room is needed for them. 

The school will soon erect a waiting station on the trolley 
line. This will prove a great convenience in inclement 
weather. It will be of especial benefit to the day scholars. 





PIERCE SCHOOL GRADUATION.—The graduating exercises 
of the Pierce School, of this city, occur on the evening of the 
21st instant, at the Academy of Music. The annual address 
will be delivered by ex-President Cleveland. 
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CORNWALL, N. Y.—The Friends’ Association met at the 
home of Nathaniel D. Brown, Twelfth month 2. The meeting 
was called to order by the president, Chas. F. Seaman, and 
the officers for the ensuing three months were appointed as 
follows: president, Emily Macy; secretary, A. M. Brown; 
treasurer, Jessie Ketcham, 

The program then opened with a selection read by Mari- 
anna Seaman, entitled ‘‘I am my Brother's Keeper.’’ This 
was followed by a recitation by Thos. K. Barten, written in 
1861, and entitled ‘‘ The Present Times.’’ This article, a 
plea for peace, was found to be as appropriate now as when it 
was written, and brought forth an animated discussion. 

The reading of the life of Benjamin Hallowell was con- 
cluded, and a short selection was read by Ellen Brown. 

After a general giving of sentiments the meeting ad- 
journed, A. M. B., Sec. 





MICKLETON, N. J.—-The Young Friends’ Association met 
Twelfth month 8. The president read the twelfth chapter of 
John as opening exercise. The nominating committee ap- 
pointed to bring forward the names of new officers to serve 
the Association for the coming year, submitted the following 
names, which were approved : president, Martha White ; vice- 
president, S. Mason Carter; secretary and treasurer, Ruth 
W. Peaslee. 

A portion of the second chapter, Vol. 3, Janney’s History, 
was read by Elma H. Livezey. A very good selection, en- 
titled ‘‘ What Bobbie Did,’’ was read by Mary Rulon. James 
G. Engle read ‘‘ The Famine,’’ from ‘‘ Hiawatha.”’ 

We then listened to a very interesting quotation contest, 
given by Ruth W. Peaslee, Martha Engle, Elma Livezey, and 
Mary Owen. The clause from the Discipline relating to 
Parents and Children was read by Elizabeth L. Engle. An 
essay on the book of Isaiah was prepared and read by Gideon 
Peaslee, all feeling it to be an excellent paper. 

A beautiful recitation, entitled ‘‘ William Penn,’’ was | 
given by Benjamin C, Heritage. George Heritage read the 
Current Topics, after which we listened to an interesting re- 
port of the General Conference held at Abington, Pa., from 
one of our delegates. 

We were much pleased to have the company of visiting 
Friends, whose presence ever lends strength.. We also can 
feel strengthened by having two new names added to our 
list of members. 

After the roll-call meeting adjourned until First month 12, 
19Ol. EK. L. D., Sec. 





Woopstown, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association 
held its regular meeting Eleventh month 29. _ The presi- 
dent, S. Francis Moore, opened the meeting with a Bible 
reading. A letter was read from Stanton, Del., asking for 
help to build up their small meeting, to which we hope to be 
able to lend a helping hand. Annie N. Peterson, one of our 
delegates, gave a very interesting account of the Conference 
held at Abington. Laura B. Garrett read from the INTELLI- 
GENCER some account of Aaron M. Powell; she also spoke 
very feelingly of her personal acquaintance with him, and of 
seeing him as he lay so peaceful-looking in death. 

The paper of the evening, ‘‘ What Constitutes a True 
Christian Government ?’’ was written by Lydia H. Norris. It 
said: ‘‘As the object of Christianity is human welfare, so a 
human government to be truly Christian must enact such laws 
as will best conduce to the highest welfare and happiness of 
the people. It must consider the welfare of the humblest as 
much an object of solicitude as the welfare of the highest. 
It must codperate with the Divine government in its laws of 
justice, love, mercy, and purity. The brotherhood of man 
must find full recognition in its laws. That there exists no 
such government in this enlightened age is a deplorable fact.’’ 





| government of the people, personal righteousness is its only 


safe foundation. We need missions right here to instill virtue 
in the hearts of the masses. The paper concluded by saying, 
‘« Let Friends follow Jesus’s example and enter the mission 
field offered in this country, and go zealously to work to bring 
about a righteous and pure government.”’ 
Edith Flitcraft in opening the discussion said, ‘‘ We need 
Christian citizenship in order to have a Christian government. 
The need of the world is appalling. Our country is the 
world’s great object lesson, to which humanity is looking for 
a solution of the people’s rights and the people’s destinies. 
There can be no strength, no permanent growth except in the 
universal intelligence of its citizens. The principles of our 
government and the fundamental laws of political economy 
should be instilled into the minds of our boys and girls in the 
common schools, as well as in the colleges and universities. 
How can we transform the millions who come to us in ignor- 
ance of the principles of our politics and make them Ameri- 
cans? You cannot banish moral questions from national 
politics any more than you can banish moral questions ficm 
the home. We havea great responsibility on our shoulders. 
Let us as Christian citizens exercise our rights and obligations, 
then politics will be purer and public men better.’’ 
After some further discussion the meeting concluded. 

E. L. D., Sec., pro. tem. 





ABINGTON, PA.—The last of the series of Conferences in 
charge of Abington Philanthropic Committee, was held at 
Abington meeting-house on the afternoon of the goth inst. 
The 103d Psalm was read at the opening by Clara Barnard. 
Isaac Michener, who presided, introduced the speaker of the 
day, Prof. Joseph S. Walton, who for over an hour dealt with 
the subject of Improper Publications. He likened the mind 
of a child to a camera, into which are taken impressions of 
life and action, good or bad, making there an indelible pic- 
ture for all time. 

He said it was not the one dime novel nor the one impure 
picture that caused a boy’s or girl's ruin, but it was the con- 
tinued repetition, for the moral nature is much like the physi- 
cal; it will throw off poison time and again, if itself in 
healthy condition ; but finally succumbs, and a moral blccd 
poisoning is the result. 

Seers and prophets of old looked upward continually to 
the zenith, seeing not what lay near at hand, but now-a-days 
people spend time looking down, and see only the hard, actual 
facts of life and its environment. But the child looks straight 
before to the horizon, and will gaze at life’s problems unbi- 
ased if he does not become perverted. 

The speaker felt it was not only the really impure pictures 
which did injury, but the suggestive pictures, and the pictures 
of such publications as ‘‘ Puck’’ and ‘‘ Judge,’’ etc.; those 
which are out of proportion, not beautiful, are degrading the 
innate love of beautiful in the child mind. Let us see to it 
that only the pictures of the beautiful shall be impressed on the 
child. 

Silas C. Morris related an incident of his boyhood, when a 
picture with strong tendency for good was indelibly impressed 
on his mind. Prof. Downing, of Abington Friends’ School, 
followed with expressions of appreciation for the address—as 
did Alvin Haines. The meeting was smaller than usual, but 
filled with intense interest frcm beginning to close. 

AC. 





NEwtTown, Pa.—The Friends’ Association met as ap- 
pointed at the home of Evan T. and Sarah F. Worthington. 
After the reading by the president, Evan T. Worthington, of 
the second chapter of II. Timothy, ard the reading of minutes, 
Willis G. Worstall gave an interesting summary of the pro- 
ceedings at the Conference of Associations held at Abington. 
This was supplemented by remarks of an interesting character 
on the business of the day, by Martha C. Wilson. 

A continuation of the reading from ‘‘ The Life of George 





A few evidences of these facts in England, Germany, and 
Russia were quoted, and in fact the writer thought we might 
goto every government beyond the sea. We may turn to 
our own, the best the world has produced, yet it falls far short 
of being a true Christian government. All thinking people 
must see the many dangers which threaten us. As it is a 


Fox,'’—marriages being the subject selected by the committee 
—was given by Sarah C. Wilson, also, passages frcm cur Dis- 
cipline of to-day by the same, followed by comments by 
Isaac Eyre and others. 

Abbie R. Rice read a very interesting account of tke Life of 








Henry Drummond, and of his works. Moody, who knew him 
well, said of him: ‘‘ No word of mine could better express 
his life than his own booklet, ‘The Greatest Thing in the 
World,’ for he practiced it.’" Sue Blaker followed, by reading 
the closihg chapter from ‘‘ The Greatest Thing in the World.”’ 

‘*What was the Religious Condition of England at the 
time of the Rise of the Society of Friends ?’’ was answered by 

Elizabeth G. Stapler reading extracts from Janney’s History, 
followed by remarks by John J. Cornell (who happily was 
with us), on the struggle for supremacy which existed at that 
time. 

Current Topics was represented by R. Anna Reeder read- 
ing extracts from the Annual Report of the president of the 
National W. C. T. U. Conference, then being held at Wash- 
ington. 

‘* How long did the Government of Friends continue in 
Pennsylvania after its purchase by William Penn?’’ and what 
was the attitude of the Indians during that time? was as- 
signed as part of the program for the next meeting. 

‘What can members of the Association do to promulgate 
the views of Friends in a more practical way ?’’ was the sub- 
ject assigned for general discussion and consideration at the 
same meeting. 

After roll-call, with general responses, and a very touch- 
ing reminder by the president of its being not only the last 
meeting of the year, but the last of the century, a few mo- 
ments of silence, and the Association adjourned to meet at 


the home of Ellie J. Burroughs on the first Fourth-day in 
First month, 1go!. S.J. 





PLYMOUTH MEETNIG, PA.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the lsriends’ Association was held on Sixth-day 
evening, the 7th inst. The attendance was unusually large, 
an 1 the experiences interesting. Ellie W. Conrad gave a reci- 
tation, ‘‘Simon Grubb’s Dream.’’ This was followed by a 
paper on ‘‘ The Beliefs of Friends,’’ being a compilation of 
essays by the Senior Class of 1900 of George School, read by 
Lizzie Buckman. 

Remarks were made by Edwin K. Hart, Elizabeth D. 
Corson and May Buckman. After a reading by Joseph 
Livezey, ‘‘Good Books,’’ by Lucy Larcom, Isaac Roberts 
answered the question, ‘‘Are our highest religious obliga- 
tions best furthered by just and correct moral living, or by the 
development of a devotional sentiment?’’ After remarks by 
Annie Ambler, May Buckman, John Conrad, and Benjamin 
Smith, the meeting adjourned to meet First month 4, Igo1, 


H. C. L., Secretary. 





LANGHORNE, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
at the home of Mary Bunting, on Seventh-day evening, 
the 8th inst., with a large attendance. After the usual open- 
ing exercises, Carrie Briggs gave a beautiful account of the 
‘* Life of Elizabeth Fry.”’ 

A paper was given by Edward Palmer on behalf of the 
Current Topics section. A_ recitation then followed by 
Margaretta Mather, entitled, ‘‘The Chopper’s Child.’’ 
Alfred Marshall gave a delightful account of his ‘‘ Early 
Recollections of Noted Friends Belonging to Our Society.’’ 
Some of those mentioned were Thomas Garrett, Clarkson 
Taylor, Lucretia Mott, Henry Ridgeway and many others. 
Much discussion followed the reading of the paper, which 
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added much tothe interest. The program closed with a read- 
ing by Sara T. Marshall, on ‘‘ Worship.”’ 

A committee was appointed to nominate officers for the 
ensuing year. The Executive Committee reported the pro- 
gram for next meeting. After roll-call and a period of silence 
the meeting adjourned to meet First month 4, at Sara E. 


Allen's. C. Gib, Sec: 





WRIGHTSTOWN, Pa. —The Young Friends’ Association 
met on First-day afternoon, Twelfth month 3, and was 
opened by president, Hanna T. Smith, reading the 103 
Psalm. Anna Kirk read a review of the Abington Confer- 
ence, and several of the other delegates gave brief verbal re- 
ports. They all thought that the Conference had been very 
helpful. 


Elizabeth Balderston read a portion of Discipline and 





Anna Scarborough gave a very interesting account of George 
Fox and his teachings, as gleaned from the first chapter of 
Janney’s History. The origin of the name Quaker was ex- 
plained and the true Church defined as the Pillar of Truth. 

Mary O. Eastburn followed with a reading, entitled 
‘* Doing Good,’’ and under the head of Current Topics a syn- 
oposis of Isaac H. Hillborn’s sermon at Bucks Quarterly 
Meeting (held at Langhorne) was given, also announcements 
made concerning meetings to be held by John J. Cornell. 

The Life of Benjamin Hallowell was briefly outlined in a 
paper read by Mary Warner, in which she told several amus- 
ing anecdotes about this eminent Friend. After a brief 
period of silence the meeting adjourned to meet as usual on 
the first First-day of next month. 


Mary A. JOHN, Correspondent. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


JOHN WOOLMAN’S JOURNAL. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


IN your notice of the New Century edition of John Woolman’s 
Journal, which appeared in the issue for Eleventh month Io, 
you refer to the picture of the chair in which he died."’ You 
will probably have noticed a foot-note showing doubt on this 
oft-repeated assertion, based on one of the letters from Esther 
Tuke, which letter seems to make it clear that J. Woolman did 
not actually die in the chair. It would be interesting to know 
whether any Friends on your side have any reliable evidence 
to the contrary. I have not found any clear proof for the 
statement so long circulated, or documentary evidence. 
NORMAN PENNEY, Compiler of the Bibliography. 

Devonshire House, Bishopsgate, London, E. C. 





**MY MIND TO ME A KINGDOM IS.” 
Editors Friends’ INTELLIGENCER : 


I READ the article by H. M. J.,in the INTELLIGENCER, with 
a great deal of interest, but I hardly think the poem quoted 
belongs to Edward Dyer. Inacompilation made by Emer- 
son, entitled ‘‘ Parnassus,’’ I find a poem of eleven stanzas, 
attributed to William Byrd (1540-1623), entitled ‘‘My Mind 
to Mea Kingdom Is.’’ I append the two stanzas quoted by 
H. M. J., as I find them in this poem : 


‘My mind to me a kingdom is ; 
Such perfect joy therein I find 
As far exceeds all earthly blisse, 
That God or Nature hath assigned ; 
Though much I want that most would have, 
Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 


‘Some have too much, yet still they crave ; 
I little have, yet seek no more. 
They are but poor, though much they have ; 
And I am rich with little store. 
They poor, I rich; they beg, I give; 
They lack, I lend; they pine, I live.’’ 
| a 
[The authorship of these stanzas seems to be open to 
question ; but Bartlett, in ‘‘ Familiar Quotations,”’ 
them to Edward Dyer, who lived 1540-1607. He gives, 
however, the first of those above, also, ascribing it to Byrd, 
‘« Psalmes, Sonnets, etc., 1588.’’ The dates given coincide 
so nearly that no conclusion can be drawn from them.— 


H. M. J.J 


ascribes 


A BILL to raise the ‘‘age of protection ’’ for girls from 
ten years to sixteen has been pending in the Georgia Legisla- 
ture. It was earnestly supported by Georgia women. 
Nevertheless, the bill was first amended by reducing the age 
to twelve, and was then voted down altogether. 


Tue Russian census, calculated by the Minister of Fi- 
nance, gives the population of the Empire as 136,000,000. 
This includes 86,000,000 Russians, 9,000,000 Poles, 6,000,000 
Fins, 5,600,000 Lithuanians, 11,000,000 persons of Semi- 


Turkish extraction, 4,000,000 Hebrews and 1,000,000 people 
of German descent. 
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PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


On the 30th of Eleventh month, William Brown, a member of 
Hopewell Monthly Meeting (Frederick county, Va.), passed 
the goth anniversary of his birth. A company of forty of his 
relatives and friends collected at his residence on the occasion, 
among whom were his three surviving children, a son, and 
two daughters, who are twins, and who are now near 70 years 
old. There were also present some of the grandchildren, 
who number 18, and a few of the great-grandchildren, who 
are 43 in number, all living. William married when quite 
young, one not a member with Friends, who died a number of 
years ago. He retained his right, but none of his children 
became members ; one grandson and his family have joined 
us in the last few years. While somewhat feeble in body, 
William is very bright in mind, and was able to enjoy the so- 
ciety of his friends, and talk of events of many years ago. 
His home is five miles from his little meeting (Back Creek), 
but he is frequently in attendance when the weather permits. 
Clearbrook, Va. D. W. B. 


BARBARA. 


‘* Mama, I don't know what to do, 
My dolly is so bad ; 
She kicks—why, she kicked off one shoe, 
And then the other—stocking too, 
Such a time I never had! 


‘«She snarls and is so cross to-day 
I could not curl her hair ; 
She won't hold still—just see the way 
This young one acts! well, anyway, 
I'll spank her good—so there !”’ 


Mamma looked on with smiling eyes ; 
‘« Well, Barbara, once I knew 

A living doll—the kind that tries 

Us mothers most—that kicks and cries, 
And is sweet and naughty too. 


Sometimes she wouldn’t wash her face ; 
Sometimes she snarled when we 
Combed out her hair, or shoes would lace,’’ 
Barbara here looked with queer grimace, 
‘‘Mamma, do you mean me ?”"’ 
—Clara Marcelle Greene. 


THE SUDDEN DEATH. 


O Happy blessed way 
To reach the Eternal Day, 
Before dark age’s night 
Had touched you with its blight. 
While still at work, 
With unabated power 
To go from Life to Light 
In one short hour ! 
— Christian Register. 


THe Annual Tuskegee Negro Conference will,be held at 
Tuskegee (Alabama), on the 20th of Second month next. 


Ir is stated that in 1899 the persons accidentally killed and 
wounded in the London streets numbered 9,891, of whom 207 
were killed outright. 


THE committee of the Presbyterian General Assembly 
that has been considering the returns from the Presbyteries 
met last week in Washington, and agreed upon a report rec- 


ommending ‘‘ that some revision or change be made in our 
confessional statement.”’ 


Tue Board of Education of the city of New York asks for 
$14,031,325 for purchase of sites and erection of new school 
buildings the coming year. This indicates how immense are 
the expenditures of the city. Even with this it is doubtful if 
all the children can be accommodated. There are now fully 
50,000 for whom there is no room. 


INTELLIGENCER. 
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RECENT VISIT TO THE DOUKHOBORS. 


The Christian Herald, New York, recently printed an article on 
the Doukhobors, by Ernest H. Crosby (the result of a visit to them a 
few weeks ago), and while some of the details are already familiar to 
readers of the INTELLIGENCER, others will be of interest. After 
speaking of their persecution in Russia, the article proceeds. 


Ir was necessary for the Quakers of England and 
America to come to their aid, and largely through 
their assistance some seven thousand of these peace- 
able people have been transported to northwestern 
Canada, six or seven hundred miles beyond Winnipeg. 
Here they were placed in an unsettled country upon 
the open prairie some two and a half years ago, with 
the necessity upon them of providing shelter and food 
for themselves before the long, cold winter set in. 
They set to work with determination, and already 
they are beginning to feel at home in their new fields 
and houses. 

The few settlers who had occupied these regions 
before the Doukhobors came did not know what kind 
of people they were, and thought they might prove 
to be lawless and dangerous. One ranchman, who 
was about to make a journey and leave his wife alone 
in his house, just at the time of their arrival, went to 
the Doukhobors, and by signs with his gun threatened 
them with death if they came near his ranch. The 
morning after his departure his wife heard a knock at 
the door, and went with trepidation to the door ex- 
pecting to be assaulted. There she found a Douk- 
hobor woman, who smiled at her, for they could not 
understand each other’s language, pushed her way 
in, took the milk-pail, went to the barn, and insisted 
upon milking the cow for her hostess and doing other 
housework for her. She had taken this practical 
method of showing their good-will. This lady and 
her husband are now among the strongest friends of 
the Doukhobors. They have no children of their 
own and would be glad to adopt a Doukhobor child, 
but these Russians love their children so that, not- 
withstanding their poverty, not one child in all the 
settlements can be secured. 

These people are anxious to become Canadians, 
and to be able to communicate with the Anglo-Saxon 
settlers around them. Knowing this, two ladies of 
Kingston, Ont., Mrs. [Eliza H.] Varney, a Quaker, 
and her young cousin, Miss Nellie Baker, determined 
to establish a little summer school at one of the new 
Doukhobor villages on Good Spirit Lake. They 
arrived at their destination after a long journey, early 
in July of this year. Mrs. Varney had already 
passed the summer of 1899 there, conducting a dis- 
pensary for the Doukhobors, who have no physicians 
among them. They pitched their tents near three of 
the Doukhobor villages, a small tent for their resi- 
dence, another for the dispensary, which was under 
Mrs. Varney’s charge, and a third, 20x20 feet, for the 
school, over which Miss Baker presides, and for 
which work her studies at Queen’s University had 
fitted her. Mrs. Varney had won the affections of 
the villagers last year, and they were not slow to send 
their children to the new school, some of them ar- 
riving before the ladies had unpacked their luggage. 
Miss Baker’s report of her experiment, which has just 
been made to the Canadian commissioner of immi- 
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gration, shows what difficulties she encountered. She 
found herself confronted with a whole tentful of boys 
and girls with none of whom did she have a single 
known word in common. “ By signs and motions,” 
she says, ‘‘ I got them seated in rows on the prairie 
grass of the tent floor, and, holding up a pencil, said, 
‘“One.”” I could not detect any apparent compre- 
hension. Then, taking up another pencil, I said, 
‘‘Two,” and added a third, ‘‘ Three.” Still no re- 
sponse, and my heart sank somewhat. However, I 
decided to repeat the method, and as I said “ One,” 
I noticed a look on a boy’s face that told me he knew 
I was counting, and I saw him turn and speak to the 
others. Almost instantly they understood, and soon 
repeating after me, counted up to ten.”’ 


From this beginning the course of teaching pro- 
ceeded. Some of the pupils walked five miles to 
school and five miles back every day. Miss Baker 
carried on this school for six and a half hours a day 
and for five and a half days a week, and as almost the 
entire time was occupied in oral teaching, some idea 
may be formed of the arduous character of her work. 
She was naturally tired when the hour to close came, 
but the children were never tired. The favorite 
method was objectteaching. They learned the divis- 
ions of time from a watch, to count money from coins, 
and soon. The children had a natural taste for fig- 
ures, and at the end of the two months during which 
the school was open the older children had succeeded 
in getting through one-half the multiplication table, 
and some of the more advanced pupils were in the 
second reader (Canadian). In writing, she declares 
that some of them equalled or surpassed the teacher. 
The children were anxious to have tasks assigned to 
them to prepare at home and never were satisfied with 
the amount of such tasks ; they always wanted more. 
Their clothing was scrupulously clean, and picturesque 
as well. ‘‘Of their needlework and embroidery,” Miss 
Baker adds, “I am speaking of that done at their 
homes by the girls of my school, their handiwork is 
simply wonderful. For this purpose my handker- 
chiefs were taken, and soon returned beautifully 
worked.” 

At first the Doukhobors did not know that Miss 
Baker's work, like Mrs. Varney’s, was entirely volun- 





to learn from, and possibly something to teach to, 
even Anglo-Saxons—their dwellings that already 
surpass in comfort and cleanliness those of any other 
class of settlers excepting those from older Canada 
and Great Britain, all testify to the desirability of the 
Doukhobors as settlers, who will, I believe, soon 
make good Canadian citizens. It does not require 
very keen perception on the part of one having had a 
welcome into hundreds of their homes to be assured 
that this is a community living up to high moral 


standards and holding tenaciously to the simple tenets 
of Christian faith.” 













PROPER TIME FOR PRUNING TREES. 
Many inquiries are made in regards to the proper 
time for pruning trees or shrubs, both ornamental 
and fruiting. Itis impossible to answer except in a 
general way, as the individuals to be treated must be 
| each one considered. Where considerable pruning 

is to be done, the need for a practical man with plenty 
of experience and a knowlege of all kinds of trees 
is evident. 

In the case of fruit trees, it may be necessary to 
thin out the branches to permit the free circulation of 
air and light—very essential things to strong, healthy 
growth. Such pruning is done in winter, any time 
after the leaves have fallen, though wounds will prob- 
ably heal with greater ease if made towards spring. 
A careful painting of the wounds, however, makes it 
safe earlier. Should the growth of the trees be too 
straggling, they should be pruned lightly during early 
summer, while the sap is active and growth is being 
made. At the same time it will encourage the pro- 
duction of fruit buds, which are set on short spurs. 

As regards the ornamental trees, the same rule 
will apply to the thinning out of branches ; the weaker 
ones are, of course, to be removed, allowing the 
stronger ones to remain. If they are to be put into 
shape, possibly a little pruning in winter and a little 
more in May or June, when growth is resumed, would 
bring about the desired results. 

The flowering trees and shrubs must be pruned 
according to their respective characters. If it is de- 
sirable to retain flowering buds for the first season, 























































tary and unremunerated. When they found it out 
they sent a committee to her to offer her some com- 
pensation, although they were in need themselves. 
When she declined it they told her that they thanked 
her “all the day and all the night.” 

Some of the older boys, who did not know a word 
of any language but Russian at the beginning of July, 
can now, after barely two months’ teaching, cor- 


respond with Miss Baker in “ fairly understandable 
English.” 


It is worth while to quote Miss Baker’s remarks | 


upon the general character of the Doukhobors. 
writes : 


She 


“ The dignified courtesy and hospitality extended 
to us in more than a score of their villages, the manly 
bearing of the men, the delighted sympathy and affec- 
tion with which they regard everything connected with 
their homes—an estimation of the home that has little 





most early-blooming plants should not be pruned 
very much until after they have bloomed, as the 
flowering buds are formed the season previous. Of 
_ course, a thinning out will dono harm in this respect, 
and will give much more strength to the remaining 
branches. 
One correspondent asks if the end of March is 
too late to prune apple trees in northern New York. 
Following the above principles, it would not be,—in 
fact, one could prune in any month if it is done judi- 
ciously with an understanding of the results that 
would follow. 
It is practicable to remove the large lower limbs 
from the trees at any season of the year. There 
might be an exception to removing them in the sum- 
mer time provided the number of branches removed 
is in excess of those remaining. This would tend to 
weaken the trees very greatly. The most favorable 
time for doing such work is in the winter. If left 
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until nearly spring or early summer, the wounds will 
heal more readily, as while the sap is in motion new 


bark is made at once. In any event it is desirable to 
paint the wounds with thick ordinary paint or some- 
thing that will keep out the air and moisture, until 
the new growth of wood covers the wound.— 


[Meehans’ Monthly. | 


’? 


‘*Tons’’ of Grouse Wings. 

«* BiRD-LORE”’ states, on the authority of Governor 
Engelhardt, of Archangel (Russia in Europe), that the de- 
mand for the wings of grouse for millinery purposes, has 
ecome so large that in the past four years nearly two million 
of these birds have been killed in that Province. A single 
shipment from Archangel, on August 18, 1898, it is stated, 
contained ten fous of grouse wings! As these birds are of 
great value for food their threatened extermination raises a 
question in economics of the first importance. It seems 
probable that people will starve in order that bonnets may be 


decked. 


Which Foot Gets Tired? 
A LADY was watching a potter at his work, whose one foot 
was kept, with a ‘‘never-slackening speed, turning his swift 
while the other rested patiently on the ground. 
When the lady said to him in a sympathizing tone, ‘‘ How 
tired your foot must be!’’ the man raised his eyes and said, 
‘«No, ma'am, it isn’t the foot that works that’s tired, it's the 


wheel round,’’ 


foot that stands! That's it.’’ 

If you want to keep your strength, use it. If you want 
to get tired, do nothing. As a matter of fact, we all know | 
that the last man to give a helping hand to zny new under- 
taking is the man who has plenty of time on his hands. It 
is the man and woman who are doing most who are always 
willing to do a little more.—[Selected. ] 





Health in Pennsylvania Mountains. 
In his report as General Secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Forestry Association, Dr. J. T. Rothrock, State Forestry Com- 


missioner, referred to the public forestry reservations now 
established in the mountains of Pennsylvania as sanatoriums 
for the people. He spoke of that in Centre and Clearfield 
counties, and the one in the Pocono region, in Pike county. 
The latter now contains about 26,000 acres. Dr. Rothrock 
says: 

‘«Itis with great pleasure that I say the friends of forestry, 
as well as the State Forestry officials, will be glad to see the 
resources of the reservations utilized for public purposes to 
the fullest extent by those who are the health officers of the 
Commonwealth. ‘To bespecific, I would say that we believe 
that the sanatory influences of either the Hopkins Reserva- 
tion or the one in Pike county are in all respects equal to 
those of the Adirondack region, and that they will be as fully 
appreciated when they are as well known. We ask the co- 
operation of the State Board of Health in making known 
these facts, and in enabling us to turn them to practical use 
in the treatment of our citizens who may be suffering with 
bronchial or pulmonary troubles.”’ 


English and Dutch in New York. 

THE historians of New York—the city—have just been re- 
viewed by Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, in the North 
American Review, and she particularly complains of Irving 
as having ‘‘ got the ear’’ of the literary world, and made the 
Dutch beginnings of Manhattan ridiculous. She thinks there 
is still no history of New York as broad, accurate, and schol- 
arly as it should be, and remarks thus: 

‘‘A curious little instance of the prevailing point of view 
was the fastening upon New York of the nickname ‘ Gotham.’ 
This, say the dictionaries, is the name of a town in Notting- 
hamshire, which as early as the fourteenth century grew pro- 





‘verbial because of the ‘ simplicity’ or the ‘rusticity and stu- 


pidity’ of its inhabitants. I have found in no dictionary a 
reference to the first application of the name to New York, 
although I do find a statement that its derivative, ‘Gothamite,’ 
was first employed by Irving in the Salmagundi papers. But 
whoever may be responsible for its transplantation, this evi- 
dently betrays the English spirit, which, quite disregarding 
the facts in the case, always chose to ridicule Hollanders as 
Beeotians. New Yorkers have had many faults and deficien- 
cies, but they have never been simple, slow, or stupid. Yet 
Gothamites they were called, with as much contempt and as 
little intelligence as were shown in New England when the 
Dutch word ‘ boer’ was translated ‘ boor’ and accepted in 
the modern English sense. 

These New World terms, indeed, are parallel in spirit to 
one that is still commonly used in the Old and the New World 
both, and in New York as well as in New England. When, 
to mark his dullness or awkwardness, we call a man a ‘ Dutch- 
man,’ we now fancy that we are referring to German traits, 
although with an incorrect word. But we are really echoing 
the jealousy, masked as contempt, that England long ago 
developed for her great rival, Holland.’’ 








Notes from the ‘ Orthodox ’” Body. 
BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING, this year, closed on the 15th 
of Eleventh month. (It is held one week later than that of 


our body.) ‘‘ The attendance of members was not quite so 
large as usnal, and the changes wrought by death and ad- 
vancing age were very marked. Many faces which were 
familiar in past years, and voices which were expected to give 
good counsel, were missing.’’ There was remarked ‘‘a closer 
approach to uniformity of view than has sometimes been the 
case,’’ and the general tone of the meeting was hopeful. 
All the sessions were held without separation by sex. The 
‘‘uniform discipline’’ was referred to a committee, to report 
next year. 

The statistical report of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, this 
year, showed a net loss of eleven in the membership. The 
Interchange (Dr. R. H. Thomas), remarks: ‘‘ Last year and 
this are the only years in which there has been a decrease in 
membership since the statistics were first taken, over twenty 
years ago. The loss is small, and, as was pointed out in the 
yearly meeting, such a loss does not necessarily imply that 
there is cause for discouragement. Sometimes a loss shows 
that there has been an increased life and activity. ; 
With us this year it is largely owing to the abnormal number 
of deaths in Baltimore Monthly Meeting to which we referred 
last month. Outside of this monthly ‘meeting the net loss 
altogether was only two."’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


In Congress extraordinary efforts have been made _ to 
‘‘rush through’’ the new army bill. The House passed 
it on the 6th instant by a vote of 166 to 133, three 
Democrats voting for it, and one Republican, McCall, of 
Massachusetts, voting against it. Representative McCall 
made an earnest speech against the bill, especially opposing 
the power given the President to increase or diminish the 
army at his pleasure, and criticising severely the treatment of 
Philippine affairs. A clause forbidding the sale of liquor in 
the army ‘‘canteen ’’ was inserted by a vote of 159 to 51. 
The bill is now in the Senate and will be passed soon. The 
canteen clause, Washington dispatches say, will probably be 
struck out. 








THE bill to reduce war taxes has been introduced in the 
United States House of Representatives. It will make a re- 
duction, it is estimated, of over 40 millions of dollars a year, 
being one-half the surplus which Secretary Gage estimates 
there will be. The Democratic members of the Ways and 
Means Committee urge 70 millionsreduction. As largesums 
are proposed to be appropriated for the Nicaragua Canal, ship 
bounties, etc., it is not expected the reduction will be greater 
than 40 millions. The brewers are not satisfied with the cut 
made in the beer tax, and may secure something more. 
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In the House, on the roth, the ‘‘ Legislative, Executive, 
and Judicial’’ appropriation bill, covering 131 pages of 
items, was passed ‘‘ with less than ten minutes’ debate.’’ It 
appropriates 24% millions of dollars. 


In China there appears to have been no progress made 


THE burdens of war seem to be distinctly felt in Germany 
by a financial pinch. In the Reichstag (Parliament), at Ber- 
lin, on the roth, the Secretary of the Imperial Treasury, Von 
Thielman, explained that the prospects of trade and industry 
were unfavorable; he did not expect a ‘‘crash,"’ but a 
‘* gradual shrinkage of the inflated condition.’’ It was nec- 
toward a peaceful settlement. At Peking, a dispatch says, | essary, he explained, to impose new taxes, as there was an 
Gen. Chaffee, commander of the United Stafes forces, pro- | increased expenditure of 53,000,000 marks (about $13,000, - 
tested to von Waldersee, the German ‘‘marshal,’’ against | 000) to be provided for. The transfer of part of the revenues 
the looting and robbery in such vigorous terms that the latter | to the Stayes composing the German Empire must cease. 
returned the letter. Expeditions of plunder and punishment, | Altogether, the survey of the situation, he said, afforded ‘‘a 
chiefly German, continue to be reported. A dispatch from | decidedly less pleasing picture than last year."’ 

Peking, on the 6th, said that the Ministers there had reached | The Budget Committee of the Reichstag has adopted a 
a basis of agreement substantially in accordance with the | resolution that the Chinese ‘‘ expeditionary corps '’ must be 
views expressed by the United States. A Berlin dispatch on | dissolved after it has finished its duty in China. 
the 1oth said it was now considered there that Secretary Hay —— 

(U. S.) had won a diplomatic victory in obliging the Powers 
to assent to more moderate terms for China. 


NEWS NOTES. 


an | THe Czar of Russia continues to improve. His weight 
In the Philippines there has been some fighting reported. | 1S Increasing. 

Gen. Funston reports an engagement lasting two hours with 

300 Filipinos, in which sixteen of them were killed, without 

loss the U. S. forces. In another instance a party of U. S. 

troops, attempting to land on an island, were fired on and | 

driven off, with a loss of two killed and two wounded. A 

Manila despatch, goth, says that apparently the Filipinos 

‘* are falling back at all contested points.” Gen. McArthur 

continues to approve ‘‘ death sentences’’ of persons ‘‘ con- 

victed of murder, arson, and pillage.’’ These persons are 


PRESIDENT D1Az, of Mexico, was inaugurated president 
for the sixth successive time on the Ist instant. 

STOCK in the Standard Oil Company sold in New York 
last week at $825 a share (par $100), a rise of $275 ina 
month. 

A BILL prohibiting child labor in mills in Georgia was 


overwhelmingly defeated in the Legislature of that State on 
the 27th ult. 





understood to include some of the ‘‘ guerrilla’’ forces of the 


Filipinos. 


The U. S. Transport Hancock arrived at San Francisco on 
the 1oth instant from Manila, with the bodies of about 1,500 
<U. S. soldiers and sailors who died or were killed in the 


Philippines and China. 


Tue British Parliament convened last week. In the 
House of Commons the Speaker, William Court Gully, was 
re-elected, it being his third election. Speeches criticising 


the Government policy were made by Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman, in the Commons, and by the Earl of Rosebery 


in the House of Lords. Both speeches are described as of 
greater force than the opposition (the Liberals) had for some 


time shown. Joseph Chamberlain, the Colonial Secretary, 
outlined the policy of the Government in South Africa in a 
conciliatory speech in the House of Commons on the toth. 
D. Lloyd-George, a Liberal member, severely attacked 
Chamberlain, on the ground of the interest of himself and 
members of his family in firms and corporations having 
Government contracts. 

Tue exchanges of the INTELLIGENCER, received from 
England, contain many allusions to the severities employed 
against the Boer women and children, with the burning of 
farm-buildings and other property. An order was issued by 
Lord Roberts that when an attack was made on the railway 
every house within several miles should be burned down. 
“ Bands of men,’ the Aritish Friend states, ‘‘ have been 
sent out with orders to burn every house they came across.”’ 
Some of the British officers, it is said, have written home pro- 
testing at the cruelty of the work. It is announced, however, 


by the Government that Gen. Kitchener, who is now in chief | 


command (Gen. Roberts having sailed for England), is ‘‘to 
have a free hand.”’ 


By wisdom wealth is won ; 
But riches purchased wisdom yet for none. 
—Bayard Taylor. 


IN our country it was once thought to 
be absurd to try to raise tomatoes ata | 
profit under glass in winter, on account of , 
the shipments from Florida and the West 
India Islands. But it has been founda 
profitable business of late years, by reason 
of the superior quality of the home-grown 
article. —[Meehans’ Monthly. } 





ROYAL PowDER 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


THE Chicago Federation of Labor issued on the 23d ult. 


an invitation and appeal to negro workmen to enlist in the 
trades union movement. 


By vote of the people of Rhode Island, at the recent 
general election, Newport ceases to be one of the capitals of 


the State, and a fine new capitol building is to be erected at 
Providence. 


RECENT sales of real estate in Galveston show that cur- 
rent property values are held at only about one-half the 
figures prevailing prior tothe storm. The city is bound to 
figure prominently in the forthcoming river and harbor bill. 


AT Williamson, W. Va., on the sth’instant, in a shooting 
affray, S. Davis Stokes, ex-president of the Virginia Univer- 
sity, shot and killed J. W. Wohl, ‘‘one of the first Presby- 


terian ministers '’ of the State, while the latter ‘‘ dangerously 
wounded ’’ Stokes. 


A DISPATCH from Vancouver, B. C., on the 3d instant, 
announced the sailing of the steamer Empress of China on 
the day before, with a ‘‘record-breaking cargo of beer for the 
Philippines’’—consisting of 50,000 barrels, requiring 75 
trains to transport them to the port of export. 

WITH only one dissenting justice—Harlan—the Supreme 
Court of the United States has decided that railway com- 
| panies may segregate negro passengers. This decision gives 
sanction to the ‘‘ Jim Crow’’ cars. A negro who buysa 
ticket through different States must change to the ‘‘Jim Crow”’ 
car when he crosses a State where that is required. 


HALF a million pounds (sterling) in gold was shipped 
| from Calcutta to London December 8 for the payment of 

silver purchased for the coinage of rupees. The total pur- 
chases for this account since February is £4,700,000. The 
coinage of silver has-been practically resumed by the Indian 


} 
| mints, and a rise in gold valuation of silver bullion has re- 
sulted. 











BAKING 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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NOTICES. | 
*.* The Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia held at Race Street will take place | 
on a -day next, the Igth, in the oe 
7.30 o'clock. 
*,* The Monthly Meeting of Friends, held 
at Green Street, Philadelphia, will take place | 
on Fifth day next, the 20th, in the afternoon 


at 3 o’clock. 1q 


*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meet- | 
ing-house at ae ng on First-day, Twelfth 
month 16, at 2 . 

Elizabeth Powell Bond will deliver an ad- 
dress. CHARI ES PALMER, Clerk. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com 
mittee to visit the smaller branches, has made | 
the following appointments : 

TWELFTH MONTH, Igoo: 
23. Germantown, 10.30 a. m. 
First MoNTH, IQOI: 
6. Frankford, 10.30 a. m. 
20. Green Street, 10.30 a. m. 
AQUILA J. L'nviit, Clerk. 

*,* A Conference under the care of the 
Western Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Temperance and Philanthropic Work, will be 
held in the meeting-house at Hockessin, Del., 
on First-day, Twelfth month 16, at 2 o'clock 
p- m. 

Dr. Jesse H. Holmes is expected to address 
the Conference. All interested are cordially 
invited to be present. 

Horace L. Ditwortn, Clerk. 


*,* First-day evening meetings in Philadel- 
phia, during Twelfth month, are held at Green 
Street, at 7.30 0 clock. 

*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for meetings dur- 
ing Eleventh and Twelfth months as follows: 
TWELFTH MontTH : 

16. Forest Hill, Md. 

23. Aisquith St , Baltimore. 

30. Woodlawn, Va. — 

ELIZABETH B. PASSMORE, Chairman. 

*,* Quarterly meetings in 
occur as follows : 


20. Fishing Creek H. Y. M., Millville, Pa. 


Twelfth month 


WASHINGTON. 

HOLIDAY TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

December 27 has been selected as the date 
for the Personally-Conducted Holiday Tour of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad to Washington. 
This tour will cover a period of three days, 
affording ample time to visit all the principal 
points of interest at the National Capital, in- 
cluding the Congressional Library and the new 
Corcoran Art Gallery. Round-trip rate, cover- 
ing railroad transportation for the round trip, 
hotel accommodations, and guides, $14.50 from 
New York, $13.00 from Trenton, and $11 50 
from Philadelphia. These rates cover accom- 
modations for two days at the Arlington, Nor- 
mandie, Riggs or Ebbitt House. For accom- 
modations at Willard’s, Regent, Metropolitan, 
or National Hotel, $2.50 less. Side trips to 
Mount Vernon, Richmond, Old Point Comfort, 
and Norfolk at greatly reduced rates 

All tickets good for ten days, with special 
hotel rates after expiration of hotel coupons. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
Ticket Agents ; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; or 
address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila- | 
delphia. 
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» Ellwood Heacock 
. UNDERTAKER 


' Established 1860 Telephone 5807 


Calls out of city answered promptly 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 1313 Vine Street, Phila. 
Engravers, and Printers, @ 


Artists’ Materials, . ® | ‘SAMUEL DUTCHER 
Kindergarten, School Supplies. ¥ | Ladies’ Fine Shi ces 


’ Everything relating to the Kinder- ¥ 
Hand Sewed. 


garten and School. Me 
. | On hand or to order. 
5 | | No. 45 North Thirteenth Street 


'S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades [lade to Order. 
| 902 SPRING GARDEN ST. PHILAD! A. 
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Friends’ Book Association, 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, 


5. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 


Young Friends’ Review. | 


Published by the ° 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 





Now in its Fifteenth Year. | Carpetings, Linoleum, 


{ 
HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprrox, Wi 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City indow Shades, etc. 
H. M. HAVILAND, Business Epiror, 


19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 


Philad’ a. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


4 Chestnut St Philadelphia. P« 


William S. Yarnall, ens Optician 


& 
| 
| 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


POPRPP DPD PIE IAP IOI II 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


118 S. 15th Street, (4th door below Chestnut St.) 
PHILADELPHIA 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value te 
us and to the advertisers. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 








Does LEATHERINE 


really make Shoes WATERPROOF ? 
Here is absolute proof that it does: 


MAuarFrey, Pa., February 6, 1900. 


Imperial Leather Preserver Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
GENTLEMEN :—Aiter giving ** Leatherine’’ a severe test 

by walking througn snow and slush for about twelve hours my feet 

remained perfectly dry. I can cheerfully recommend ‘* Leath- 

erine ’’ not only as an absolute waterproofer of boots and shoes, 

but it keeps the leather soft and pliable and more durable 

(Signed) GUY E. COURATT, 


Treasurer Mahaffey Boro 


Yours truly, 


Ask your Grocer or Shoe Dealer for ‘‘LEATHERINE.” If they do not keep it, 
send 25 cents for a package, postage paid, to 


THE IMPERIAL LEATHER PRESERVER MFG. CO., 
212 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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ONE-HALF YOUR 


i SAVE We Tell You How. 


Rochester Radiator Co. 38 Furnace St. Rochester, N. Y. 


icentienies ii 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA, 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 





Under care of Friends Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a on ctical, guarded education, and gre. 
pares for college. 

OSEPH S.WALTON, )} 
NA W. SPEAKMAN, 5 7 #ncipads. 
Circulars on application. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anv Day Pupits oF Botu Sexgs. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 

Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

— M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 


* "Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 


Meeting of Friends. 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 


George School, Penna 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GIR.s. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City 
For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 


Chappaqua, New York, 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHMoRE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; 


light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; 


combined advantages of 


individual attention and class enthusiasm 
For circulars address 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Princifal 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


. , : 
Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 


under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business er to enter college. 
Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. | 
For particulars address, 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 


FRIENDS’ 


OE UEL | , A LITTLE girl, long, long ago, 





Darlington Seminary 
For Young Ladies, 
West Chester, Pa. 


Forty-seventh school year commences Ninth month, | 
17th. A successful School for nearly half a century 
Good buildings, beautiful and healthy location. Mathe- 
matical, Scientific, Linguistic, and Art departments 
New Gymnasium. Terms $100 per school year. 

For Cataiogues address the Principal, 
F. P. BYE, or R. DARLINGTON. 
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Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- | 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. \ 


INT SLICES TER. 


SHOESTRINGS. 


aL 


P soccrsepeeneeresraupenne 
cup of Coffee, excel- 


' Good lent meals, daintily 


served in a quiet room. 


Table d’hote 25 cents. 
A la carte. 


Y. F. A. Building, 
140 N. Fifteenth St. 
Rooms, one person, 75 cents; two 


persons, 50 cents each per night; 
$3 and $4 per week. 


Sat lacing up her shoe ; 
The holes, then, had no nice brass rings, | 
And if the tags were off the strings 
*Twas hard to push them through. 





She wet the strings and twisted them 
With earnest face awry, 
And punched and poked with patient zeal | 
Till suddenly her hands grew still, 
j {And she began to cry. 


‘I’ve had just such a thought!’’ she 








Phone Address, 
sobbed ; 1-33-55 | ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
‘«Until I'm old and gray 
I just will have to keep ahead, ieeeececeeccecececeecece 








| 





Mornings and mornings, ’till I’m dead, 
Lacing my shoes each day !”’ 





AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


| Dealerin Choice Lehigh Coal 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 








That little girl is grown up now, 
And she has learned two things : 

That half the burdens we foresee 

Prove lighter than we thought they'd be, 
And often, too, take wings. 














MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv 


DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L 









And that, while some task new or old, 
Always will attend our way, 
We seldom fail to get well through | 
With each, if we don’t try to do 
To-morrow’s work to-day. 
—Little Folk. 






JONES 

















THE CHEERFUL CUP. 
















Brick’s 
Mince Meat 
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A Fitting Climax to a Good | 







Make Your 





e fof it ae » 
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* 3 
Prepared in the quaint old town 
of Crosswicks, N. J. 

- 

Visitors always Welcome at the 

Factory. 


- 


Edgar Brick 


<< 











LBS. FINE BLENDED 


TEA DELIVERED FOR $2.50 


W. S. Ingram, | 
31 North Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Dinner 
» 
Thanksgiving Pies : 


















The lamp that doesn’t flare up or smoke, or cause 
you to use bad | anguage 5 the Te 4 that looks good 
when you get it and stays good; the lamp that you 
never willingly part with, once you have it; that’s 


Che New Rochester. 


Other lamps may be offered you as “ just as good ” 
—they may be, in some respects, but for all around 
goodness, there’s only one. To make sure the lamp 
offered you is genuine, look for the name on it; every 
New deahtaver lamp has it. 


We make oil stoves too, just as good as the lamps; 
in fact, anything in oil or gas fixtures. 


THE ROCHESTER LAMP Co., 
38 Park Place and 33 Barclay St., New York. 
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Publishecr’s Department. 


‘““New” Subscribers. 


‘‘NEW"’ namesare always welcome. Some sub- 
scriptions are lost to us, inevitably and unavoid- 
ably, as the years pass by, from death, the con- 
solidation of families, etc., and not only do we 
desire to fill these vacancies, but to increase our 
list. Will not every one who reads the INTELLI- 
3ENCER with satisfaction keep in mind the possi- 
blenew names? Experience shows that ‘‘ Friendly 
people,’’ and persons of quiet, Friend-like tastes 
are interested in the INTELLIGENCER, and such 
may often be glad to make its acquaintance, and 
perhaps become subscribers. 


The Eleventh Copy. 


[HE question is sometimes asked us whether we 
are willing to let the price of the eleventh, the 
free copy, in a Club of ten, be divided up, so 
that each person will pay $1.82. We reply to this 
that it is a matter which we leave entirely to the 
Club-getter. He, or she, is entitled to eleven 
copies for $20.00. It makes no difference to us, 
and we do not inquire how much each one con- 
tributes. If it is preferred by the Club-getter to 
distribute his two dollars among all the members 
of the club, we have no objection. 


About “ Stopping.” 


WE never intentionally continue a paper, not in 
arrears, when it is ordered to be stopped. 
Where subscribers are deceased, and the paper 
on that account is to be discontinued, we should 
be so notified. In many families (as we are glad 
to say), the paper is continued, notwithstanding 
the decease of the one who took it. 

We may add that we do not (necessarily) note 
the decease of a subscriber, and, a¢ said above, 
where a copy should be discontinued on account 
of death, we should be so informed at the proper 
time. 


Smith’s Store, San Francisco. 


THE Dinner Paii, the little monthly published in 
San Francisco, in the interest of the ‘‘Sunshine"’ 
philanthropic work, says in its latest issue : 

‘It may be a matter of interest to our readers 
to know that the Smiths of Smiths’ Cash Store 
are now managing the great commercial bazaar on 
Market street, this city. The grocery, hardware 
and such items in that line which are carried on 
the first floor and basement, are under the man- 
agement of Harper A. Smith, the son. The 
clothing department, house furnishings, and other 
goods, from the second floor to the top of the 
building are owned and managed by Barclay J. 
Smith, the father. These friends of the Sunshine 
work have had what might be considered unjust 
and unusual treatment. 
a word of complaint 


We have never heard 
from either of them. 
They have worked diligently to recover possession 
of their property which had been so suddenly 
wrested from them.”’ 

This will interest many of our readers, espe- 
cially those who have visited the Friends’ meeting 
at San Francisco. 


JANE E. Ketchum has been elected 
justice of the peace by the Republicans of 
Burbank precinct, Millard county, Utah. 
She is said to be the only woman at pres- 
ent serving as a justice of the peace in 
the United States. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. iii 


REMOVED. 


Lizzie J. LAmBert, Millinery, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
To 1020 GREEN STREET. 


Dr. JOHN P. SAGER, 
DENTIST, 
3700 Hamilton Street, Philadelphia. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 





CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 


Residence, 1714 Woodstock Sie} Philadelphia, Pa 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga 


Umbrellas— 
special styles for gifts 


Our stock is enormous, because it 
must be to meet the great demand ; 
our prices are lowest, because our 
immense purchases insure us inside 
cost : 


‘*THE ALBION ’’—our new pure-dye, 
all-silk Umbrella, with “‘S. & C.” 
woven in the border as a special guar- 
antee of quality ; 26 and 28-inch, with 
finest English natural sticks procurable 
—$5. Same with fancy handle—$6.50 
to $10.00. 

GIFT UMBRELLAS FOR CHILDREN 
—50c to $2.50. 

GIFT UMBRELLAS FOR WOMEN— 
$1.00 to $5.00. 

GIFT UMBRELLAS FOR MEN—$1.50 
to $5.00. 

GIFT UMBRELLAS—of highest grade— 
up to $20.00 each. 


Black Dress Goods, 
sharply reduced 


75c All-wool Fancy Homespun, 50-inch 
—5oc a yard. 

75c All-wool Zibelines, 50-inch—soc a 
yard. 

75c All-wool Cheviot, 50-inch—5oc a yard. 

$1.00 All-wool Coating Serge, 50-inch— 
75c a yard. 

$1.50 All-wool Estamine, 50-inch—$1.00 
a yard. 

$1.50 All-wool English Natte, 50-inch— 
$1.00 a yard. 


Mail 


orders receive prompt and accurate 
attention. 


Address orders ‘* Department C.”’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in tt. This ts of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 


TO ENJOY SPRING UNDER SOUTHERN 
SKIES. 

IT is not necessary to expend a large amount 
of money to visit the numerous charming resorts 
reached by the Southern Railway; round-trip 
tickets are on sale at reduced rate, and this 
great steel highway of the South leads to regions 


of beauty and health, upon trains that glide as 
if on the wings of the wind, over the smoothest 
of tracks. The journey is made in luxurious 
trains, embracing all the comforts and conven- 
iencies of the finest hotels. All through trains 
are composed of the finest type of vestibuled 
Pullmans, and dining cars are operated through- 
out the year. 

The resorts of the South are varied in attrac- 
tions as well asin climatic conditions. Those 
in robust health who simply seek a warmer clime 
where they may escape the rigors of a North- 
ern winter may choose wholly as fancy dictates. 
Florida, Thomasville, Ga., Aiken, S. C., Sum- 
merville, S. C., Pinehurst, N.C, are delightful 
places to visit during the winter months. The 
‘- Land of the Sky’’ has an ideal winter cli- 
mate. Of this section Asheville is the center, 
but by no means the only desirable place. 
There are a score of others, such as Saluda, 
Skyuka, Tryon, Sapphire, Waynesville, Hen- 
dersonville, Flat Rock, Skyland, and Hot 
Springs. The winter temperature is almost 
identical with that of Southern France and 
Northern Italy. In any of these, excellent 
accommodations are to be had. 

The Southern Railway operates a perfect 
through service between Philadelphia and 
Florida, the South and Southwest. Charles L. 
Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 828 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, will be pleased to 
furnish a copy of the book, ‘* Winter Homes 
in the South,’’ and all information. 


A POPULAR PLAN. 

THE route between New York and Chicago 
by way of the Lackawanna Railroad is growing 
into popularity. It takes people through some 
of the finest scenery in America, over splendid 
roadbeds, in excellent cars that are noted for 
their fine riding qualities. The dining-car 
service is worked on the principle of order what 
you want and pay for nothing else—a plan that 
is very popular. You may have your meals 
cheap or as expensive as you please. Service 
is on the European plan. Individual club 
breakfasts or suppers, calculated to please the 
most fastidious, are furnished at a minimum 
cost of 35 cents. 


RESUMPTION OF SERVICE. 

Resumption of Sunset Limited Service be- 
tween New York, Philadelphia, and San Fran- 
cisco. Season 1900-1901, via Southern Rail- 
way. 

Commencing Eleventh month 6, and every 
Third-, Fifth-, and Seventh-day thereafter, the 
Washington and Southwestern Limited, op- 
erated daily between New York, Philadelphia, 
and New Orleans via the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and Southern Railway, leaving Philadelphia, 
Broad St. Station 6.55 p. m., composed of 
Dining, Pullman drawing-room Sleeping, Ob- 
servation, and Library cars, in addition will 
carry a Special Sunset Limited Annex, Pullman 
drawing-room Compartment Sleeping car to 
connect with the Sunset Limited operated be- 
tween New Orleans and San Francisco. 

The celebrated trans-continental service 
afforded by these luxurious trains makes a trip 
to the Pacific Coast not only very quick, but 
most delightful. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, Phila- 


delphia, Pa., will be pleased to furnish all 
iuformation. 





a r, ~ JACKSON & CO, 


Real Estate Brokers, 
Chestnut and 13th Streets, 


(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT &SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Inv estment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
its. 





Interest allowed on 


FORTUNATE IN POINT OF COM- 
FORT. 

These two things (no smoke, no dust) 
are of unusual interest to the traveler on 
the Lackawanna Railroad, for the reason 
that on no other road in the United States 
is there stronger incentive to keep one's 
eyes upon the passing scene. It is said 
of this line truthfully, that every mile is 
picturesque. It traverses theagricultural 
region of western New York, the valley 
region of Central New York, the mountain 
region of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
and every mile offers a view that is beau- 
tiful, interesting, andentrancing. In point 
of comfort its passengers are particularly 
fortunate, for, in addition to there being 
no smoke or dust, the cars are roomy, 
comfortable, and scrupulously clean. 
Sleeping-cars, parlor-cars,and dining-cars 
offer all the conveniences and comforts of 
modern travel.—[Printer and _ Book- 
maker. } 


SERVICE TO FLORIDA VIA THE 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 

At present two through trains leave Philadel- 
phia, Broad Street Station, daily, carrying 
through Pullman drawing-room sleeping-cars 
to Florida via the Southern Railway. In addi- 
tion to the above on January 14, the Florida 
Limited will resume seavice. This famous 
train has been operated over the Southern Rail- 
way for several seasons past. The equipment 
of the Florida Limited this season will be superb, 
in fact, the very finest cars built by the Pullman 
Company will be operated on these trains. The 
Southern Railway has dining-car service on all 
through trains. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, Phila 
delphia, will take pleasure in furnishing all 
information. 


OLD POINT COMFORT. 


SIX-DAY TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


The first of the 1900-1901 series of person- 
ally-conducted tours to Old Point Comfort via 
the Pennsylvania Railroad will leave New York 
and Philadelphia on Thursday, December 27. 

Tickets, including luncheon on going trip 
and one and three-fourths days’ board at Old 
Point Comfort, and good to return direct by 
regular trains within six days, will be sold at 
rate of $15.00 from New York; $13.50 from 
Trenton ; $12.50 from Philadelphia, and pro- 
portion rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
Ticket Agents; Tourist Agént, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; or Geo W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 





The Prodiives Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R SHIPLEY; Vice President,T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice President and Actuary, 
ASA S. WING: Manager of Insurance Department, Oenee ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, J. ROB. 
eae FOULKE:; Assistant treet OF gece. J. BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, DAVID 

- ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL TH; Secretary, C. WALTER BORTON. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. | 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. 
BALLASTED. 
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No Danger 


Unhappily the most dangerous +} 
diseases are the stealthy ones— ? 
ones that at first cause you little ¢ 
or no inconvenience—ones that 
you neglect until it is too late. ; 
Such is the case with diseases of £ 
the heart and lungs—don’'t wait 3 
too long! Happily you have a 
great remedy within your reach 


COMPOUND 
OXYGEN 


which acts like magic on the 
whole system, putting new life 
into lungs and heart. Send for 
free book. 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 


1112 Girard Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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Royal Blue Line to New York 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Heel athe te 


Scenic 


ethers 


Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS. | 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS | 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


PUP ETN et Mahe ETRE 


ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND GOMFORT. AND 
SPEED..{ 


SAFETY 


| 
Royal Reading Route to 


Peet hah Rat aT Reh ah tak 


we 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 2-29-38-D. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, | 


er tee® 
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STEN APH 
GEO. B. COCK, ree HER, 
.E. Cor. Broad and 
nan Sts. 





}| Telephone 7-56-53 D. 


Club Rates: Other Periodicals, 1901. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1901. Read the figures 
given, and also read the notes below. 

We will send FriENDs’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals 
named below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for both. Pa 








WEEKLIES. MONTHLIES ( Continued.) 
Periodicals. Price for both. | Periodicals. Price for both. 
Springfield Republican, ($1), 2.90 | The Century Magazine, ($4) . 5.60 
The Nation, ($3), . . 4.80 Harper's Magazine, ($4), . 5.30 
Literary Digest, ($3), (new sub- | Atlantic Monthly, ($4), 5.30 
scribers only), ‘ 4.50 The Forum, ($3), . 4.60 
Independent, ($2); 3-90 North American Review, ($5), 6.10 
Christian Register, ($3), 5.10 St. Nicholas, ($3), . 4.60 
Scientific American, ($3), - + 4-60 Lippincott's Magazine, ($2. 50), 3.80 
Harper's Bazar, (4), .. ..- 5-30 | The Chautauquan, (g2), . . 3-90 
Journal of Education, ($2.50), 4-35 Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), 2.35 
The Living Age, ($6), . . . 7-60 McClure’s Magazine, ($1), 2.90 
MONTHLIES. The — ao ($0.50), 2.20 
British Friend, (6s,6d. & postage) oe omen, (50-§a,. 2-45 
Meehans’ MonthlyFlo P Blackbur — 
($2), . A sein ah QUARTERLIES. 


Scribner's Magazine, - $4.85 | 
Persons wishing other periodicals than those n ‘hed above should write to us, 
and we will give prices. : 
Where several geriodicals in the list are wanté+, find the net price of each (if 
ordered through by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading 
‘* price for both.’’ 


The New World (Relig. Rev.), ($3), $4.50 
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